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Econumy at the Stable Door. 


In agriculture it will generally be 
found that the man who studies out 
and practices the most economical 
ways of production as he pursues 
his businees from year to year, is 
the one who is most surely and 
rapidly increasing the fertility and 
value of his acres. Some men there 
are who will take farms with soils 
producing good crops, but by reason 
of an improvident and exhaustive 
system of tillage, will in the course 
of a few years have so depleted their 
soils and made them so unproduc- 
tive that their meagre returns finally 
discourage them, and they fall back 
on the too ready and common plea 
that farming has come to be a poor 
employment, and that they must 
look for some other pursuits that 
will pay-them better. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that 
farming will not pay if there bea 
continual robbing of the soil with- 
out returning to it in some shape or 
another an equivalent in kind. The 
time and labor which are expended 
in this case in going through the 
motions of turning the barren fur- 
rows, and the values of the seeds 
which are scattered, are so much 
money thrown away. 

Farming to pay must be method- 
ical, progressive and economical. 
Method and system will curtail cost 
and expenses. Progression, which 

the ready availing of the ways 


¢ is 
v a practices of others who have 


been most successful in the same 
calling, will bring new sources of 
profit, and economy will make the 
best use of all the results therefrom. 


One of the most important of all 
the farm economies begins at the 
stable door. Let us see. You are 
feeding wheat bran at $20.00 per 
ton, corn meal at $25.00, and cot- 
ton-seed meal at $28.00; of these 
rich materials, fed daily, only about 
20 per cent. of the values goes into 
your milk and butter products. The 
reat, 80 per cent., goes where? Into 
the manure pile, and very rich is 
this residuum in all the properties 
needed to make future growth of 
grass, corn, wheat, &c.; or, in other 
words, to keep up the reproduction 
of kind consumed in the manger. 
And here comes the important point 
inthe economy. For every $100.00 
expended to buy the feed, if $80.00 
goes into the manure, ought not this 
great value to be most carefully 





guarded and secured against every 
possibility of waste? Every gallon 
of milk, and every pound of butter 
are duly turned to account, but here 
the economy consideration, in too 
many instances, stops, as if it was 
not necessary to be just as economi- 
cal of the manure. 

The farmer who does not mean to 
be satisfied with merely delving 
along, and struggling from year to 
year merely to keep body and soul 
together, and no more, but who 
sets out with the commendable 
resolve to succeed in his calling and 
make it one of pleasure and compe- 
tence, will all the time be looking 
forward to coming harvests and be 
making proper provision fer them. 
He knows he can go to the city and 
buy tons of commercial fertilizers 
for cash or on credit ; but, having 
already paid good money for tons of 
bran, meals, and other feeding ma- 
terials very rich in plant food, he 
sees the necessity for properly hus- 
banding these resources first, before 
going to the city. So he looks well 
after his manurial deposits at the 
stable door, and you will not see at 
every rainfall torrents of black liquid 
running from the barn-yard, carry- 
ing off the rich substances repre- 
senting dollars and cents quite as 
much as do the milk and butter 
which go to the market, and which 
would be doing more good in the 
furrows than in the gulches and 
streams. The thoughtless, improv- 
ident man says that when you tell 
him about this waste, that it is only 
a little of the coloring matter going 
off, but all the good parts remain be- 
hind. Never was there a greater 
delusion. 

In a ton of barn-yard manure of 
the average sort the chemist finds 
nearly thirteen pounds of nitrogen, 
six and a half pounds of phosphoric 
acid and fourteen pounds of potash. 
These three substances are the ones 
of greatest fertilizing worth, and for 
them the manure ought to be well 
cared for. Not that the remainder 
and great bulk of the ton is of no 
use, but the manure would not be 
nearly so valuable without those few 
pounds of ingredients. Many a 
farmer has paid twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a ton to irresponsible dealers, 
and got no more value than is con- 
tained in the leakings of a ton of 
barn-yard manure exposed to all the 
washing rains. But the chemists, 
we hear the doubters ask, how do 
they know? How can they analyze 





& load of manure and tell correctly 
the amount of fertilizing matter 
contained in it? We will answer 
their question by proposing another: 
How does the same chemist as- 
certain the precise chemical prop- 
erties, amounts and proportions of 
the tens and thousands of substances 
in daily usein the arts? The chem- 
ist is all right; the waste is a fact, 
a certainty ; but the remedy, that is 
the great thing needed. Begin econo- 
mizing at the stable door. 


If manure cannot all be kept un- 
der shelter from the rains, haul out 
and spread on to the level grounds. 
There it will be safe from waste, and 
be ready to do its appointed work of 
production, as the natural conditions 
of time and weather permit. But 
very little will be lost by evapora- 
tion. - 





Discentented Farmers. 


Farmer, when you go to the town 
or city and see the dealers of the 
shops, busy behind their counters 
handing out their wares and commo- 
dities to their customers, do not go 
home infatuated with the idea that 
they are making great proiits and 
becoming rich in their lines of busi- 
ness. On hundreds of the articles 
sold by these dealers the profits are 
hardly worth speaking about. 


The competition is immense, and 
the struggle for livelihood continual, 
as any one can see by looking over 
the advertisements of prices in the 
newspapers, and then notice the long 
list of bankrupts, and the sacrifices 
of goods at auction... No,: friend 
farmer, these city merchants are not 
making fortunes as fast as you might 
imagine from appearances. Taxes 
in variety, and expenses almost in- 
numerable, incident to city life, not 
known to the country, confront and 
harass them. And now to the tiller 
of the soil, who is inclined to be dis- 
contented with his lot because of 
small gains, we would say fraternally 
and encouragingly: Look around 
you and see if there may not be 
many ways within your reach by 
which you can make them larger. 
Here and there about your business 
there are leaks and wastes, it may 
be, which might be stopped. And 
it may be also, that different modes 
of culture might be adopted, and 
@ greater variety of products grown ; 
but cheer up, friend, and keep firm 
hold of the plow handles. 


gt OE ete FL 





The Future of Ameriean Agricultare. 





We have heard it related, that 
when the hosts of Assyria besieged 
the city of Samaria, the food sup- 
plies becoming exhausted, the famine 
reached such terrible proportions 
that an ass’s head was sold for eight 
score pieces of silver, and the in- 
habitants of the city were driven 
even to cannibalism. We remember, 
also, that at this crisis in their 
affairs the prophet Elisha predicted 
that within the short space of 
twenty-four hours two measures of 
burley would be sold in the streets 
of that city for a shekel, and a 
measure of fine meal for a shekel ; 
and how such incredible results 
actually came about through the 
change in conditions brought about 
by the stampeding of the beleagure 
ing hosts of Assyria. 


of,old, nor are the conditions of our’ 
agricultural communities in qyite 
such straits as were the people of 
that unhappy Jewish city, though, 
were we to believe all that is now 
said, written and published thereon, 
we might be led to think that our 
farmers were rapidly passing into 
such conditions. No doubt there 
has existed and still exists some 
strong grounds for such predictions; 
but passing events lead us to a more 
hopeful prospect ; in fact, we believe 
the clouds through which agriculture 
has been recently passing will short- 
ly give place to a burst of the sun- 
shine of prosperity such as the 
agriculturists of this country have 
never experienced before and which 
prosperity is to be permanent. Nay, 
further, we predict that the calling 
that Washington declared «‘the most 
noble, the most healthful and the 
most useful occupation of man,” is 
likely soon also to become, all things 
considered the most profitable. This 
is to be no new innovation, but 
simply a return to the position once 
occupied by American agriculture. 
Our farmers generally have for a 
long time been seeking out the 
causes which have led to the present 
state of dépression, and after a long 
season of schooling in the various 
granges, alliances, leagues and divers 
other farmers’ organizations have 
set about to apply the remedies re- 
quired by the emergencies of the case. 

One of the most common reasons 
given by nearly everyone in explana- 
tion of the low prices of agricultural 
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products of recent years, has been 
that old chestnut ‘‘over-production.” 
For myself, I am inclined to believe 
it more likely to be under-consump- 
tion. That there has been an over- 
consumption of the products of the 
distilleries no well-informed person 
will doubt ; that there are millions 
of half fed and clothed beings among 
our swarming population follows as 
a natural result. The Baltimore 
Sun lately gave the startling infor- 
mation, based upon late census sta- 
tistics, that the consumption of beer 
alone amounts to one-half barrel 
annually for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Edu- 
cated and progressive popular senti- 
ment is fast nearing that point when 
the saloon’s blasting effects will be 
but a dark shadow and memory of 
the past. God speed the time when 
it will not be necessary to ro/ the 
grains and fruits nature has so 
bountifully blessed us with in order 
to satisfy the cravings of a depraved 
and morbid appetite for alcohol. 
“o me it seems that this ‘‘over-pro- 
duction’’ is relative rather than 
actual ; that it is determined by the 
ability to purchase rather than by 
the actual needs of the consumer. 
To take for illustration our manu- 
factures ; certainly there is of these 
products of labor an enormous sup- 
ply, but does this in fact surpass or 
as yet even equal the reasonable 
desires or legitimate needs of our 
people? What woman would not be 
nleared tu-day to add a new gown 
to ber wardrobe, or a new bonnet ? 
What man of us who would not find 
a new suit of clothes, if not an actual 
necegsity, at least convenient? Of 
all the agricultural implements and 
appliances, how many would remain 
unsold if what appear as more urgent 
demands for actual necessities did 
not compel the farmer to careful 
deliberation over his expenditures ? 

That the outlook for the future as 
regards our agriculture is highly en- 
couraging, we will endeavor to give 
some of the reasons for the faith 
that is within us. 


1st. The population of the coun- 
try during the past two decades is 
vastly on the increase. A larger pro- 
portion of our population are in- 
habitants of villages or cities, hence 
consumers of agricultural products. 
This class, having as a rule pros- 
pered in proportion as the farmers 
have retrograded, have developed 
expensive tastes for the good things 
of life, only bounded by the length 
of their purse strings. The grower 
of fine products will in the end reap 
the benefits of this condition as it 
exists. 


2d. The farms of the country have 
nearly doubled (96 per cent.) from 
1860 to 1880, whilst the average 
acreage in the farms has diminished 
during the same period 33 per cent., 
both facts very significant as evi- 
dence that the area of arable land 
was diminishing in proportion to the 
increase in the number of those de- 
siring to engage in agriculture. 

3d. While the improvement of 
lands has gone on rapidly, the farms 








have been growing steadily smaller ; 
the improved lands in farms having 
fallen off from 1860 to 1880 11 per 
cent., while the unimproved land on 
farms diminished 47 per oe 

4th. Notwithstanding a Crippled 
commerce, we consume 90 per cent. 
of all we produce in this country of 
agricultural products. 

5th. The average crop producing 
capacity of our soils is diminishing 
in the United States. 

Lastly, but not least, the farmer 
of to-day is more skillful in his 
calling (rendered necessarily so by 
his environments), has developed into 
a more thorough business man. The 
help of improved machinery, and 
labor-saving implements, with the 
light of science shed upon his path- 
way, the prospect of an open market 
with the rest of the world and man- 
kind generally, marks the dawn of a 
new era of prosperity. 

R. 8S. Coue, 


Soils, Crops and Manures, 


Having examined carefully the 
adaptation of the soil to the pro- 
posed crop, (for all crops will not 
grow equally well on all soils, some 
being far more select in this partic- 
ular than others,) the next question 
is, will it bring it without manure 
in paying quantity, and are my 
home manures the best adapted to 
them? If not, would it not be bet- 
ter to suit my crop to them as a 
measure of both wisdom and profit ? 
And on the score of the latter, would 
it not be better to consider whether 
I can handle it myself, or shall I 
have to employ outside help? If 
the latter, then can I get it at the 
proper time and at prices that will 
render my crop a paying one? 

Supposing all these questions 
satisfactorily answered, there arises 
the question, if my home-made ma- 
nures are sufficient in quality and 
quantity to answer the purpose, or 
even supposing them to be such, 
would not a judicious addition of a 
fertilizer increase the yield and 
profits while the cost of cultivation 
remains the same? 

In many instances, perhaps in near- 
ly every one, outside of the experi- 
enced, well-trained truckers and mar- 
ket gardeners just outside of the large 
cities, the failure to make their 
peculiar crops pay arises from the 
unquestioned fact that they are not 
manured sufficiently. As an evi- 
dence of this, we give the following 
table of qualities of fertilizers used 
on various crops by the distinguished 
seedsman, Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of 
Massachusetts, appending thereto 
their cost according to their selling 
price as given by our Experiment 
Station, believing that it will be of 
benefit to all those following or con- 
templating «‘trucking,’’ meaning by 
this, every crop outside of corn, 
wheat and oats. 


Lbs. per Acre. Cost per Acre 


Potatoes..... 500 to 1,000 $ 7.50 to 15.00 
Cabbage and 

Cauliflower. 1,000 to 2,500 15.00 to 37.50 
Tomatoes ... 750to0 1,000 7.50 to 15 00 
re 500 to 800 


7.50 to 12.00 





Beets,Carrots 500to 900 7.50 to 13.50 
Turnips ..... 400 to 600 6.00 to 12 00 
Onions....... 1,000 to 2,000 15.00 to 30.00 
Celery and 
Lettuce..... 1,000 to 14,000 15.00 to 18.00 
Squashes, 
Melons, etc. 60010 1,500 9.00 to 22.50 
Asparagus... 500to 700 7.50 to 10.50 
Strawberries, 
Raspberries. 600to 800 9.00 to 12.00 
Fruit and 
WED cocccs 600 9.00 


These calculations are based on 
the fertilizers used, costing $30 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. It is self-evident 
that to apply them at these rates 
there must be some uncertainty 
arising from climatic influences, for 
should the season be ‘‘too dry,’’ as 
Prof. Wagner well states, and there 
be no prospect that a normal future 
offers no change, their application 
should be ‘‘abandoned,”? and one 
crop, at least, must be lost. A fer- 
tilizer, and indeed any manure, 
must be immediately available when 
the necessities of the crop demands, 
neither too soon nor too late. 


All crops do not ripen at the 
same time, nor are our Maryland 
seasons equally dry in spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. Hence the ap- 
propriate and best time to use these 
fertilizers on crops must be carefully 
studied, if they are used profitably. 
To this want must be ascribed very 
many, if not all, the failures in 
their use. 

To place these facts in what is 
their true position, we give two 
tables, one showing the amount of 
different substances required by va- 
rious crops, and then another show- 
ing the amount of each in various 
fertilizers. 


Nitro’n-Lbs. Ph.Acid. Pot’h. 


Potatoes... ...ceee 192 55 119 
Cabbage......... 514 125 213 
Cauliflower...... 265 76 202 
RR eee 69 39 153 
CRSORE. «0006 .ccne 96 49 96 
PE bc ciccces 72 17 41 


Cucumbers ...... 193 94 142 
FERTILIZERS: 

Red Star........-- 110 200 70 

Raw Bone....... 80 440 wii 

Agency's Favorite. 80 80 220 

Harvest Queen... 45 200 210 

Orchilla........+: 20 170 7” 


The list might be extended, but 
it shows that all these substances 
require a very different combination 
from what they usually get. Going 
back to the list of substances taken 
from the soil, it will be seen that 
the phosphoric acid is the least re- 
quired, yet it is the larger factor in 
the fertilizers. If «‘nitrogen makes 
plants, potash and phosphoric acid 
hungry,’’ as Prof. Wagner asserts, 
we have indisputable evidence of why 
ordinary fertilizers fail to make bet- 
ter and paying crops independent of 
the climate or the soil. These 
views are not new. The difference 
is in the mode of presentation. In 
these long winter nights, when 
farmers are pondering over their 
coming crops, let them look at these 
tables with the same care they buy 
a horse or a cow; it may save them 
from grievous disappointment; it 
will certainly save them money. One 





thing will strike them with some 
surprise—the amount of worthless 
material they have to handle and 
pay freight on, as well as have in 
proportion to the valuable constit- 
uents. In fact, they are buying 
ingredients whose use is certain to 
injure, and not benefit, them. The 
over-proportion of nitrogen calls for 
more potash than is available. ‘I'he 
seed has no stalk on which to fill. 
E. 
A Letter from Germany on Green 
Manuring, ete. 





Allow me to serd a report I lately 
made to our agricultural meeting. 
Please to make use of it in any way 
you like, allowing for my not always 
finding the exact English expression. 

Our forefathers when farming de- 
pended merely upon the use of 
stable dung to maintain the fertility 
of the soil; chemistry and physi- 
ology were not advanced far enough 
to assist the farmer in his activity. 
And, in fact, stable dung, straw lit- 
ler included, contains all nutritive 
matter for a new vegetation. It 
contains the requisite mineral sub- 
stances—lime, potash, phosphates, 
and also provides the soil with or- 
ganic substances, which by decay 
change into carbonic acid, and dis- 
solve the mineral substances in the 
soil. Organic decaying substances, 
as humus, keep the soil loose and 
maintain or regulate the moisture in 
the soil. Jt is therefore our en- 
deavor still to secure good rich 
stable dung. 

About fifty years ago Justus Lie- 
big, when studying the constituents 
of living plants and the composition 
of stable dung, found that both con- 
tained mineral substances, and he 
came to the conclusion that these 
mineral substances came not by ac- 
cident into the plants, but that they 
were necessary constituents of their 
body. Knowing the quality and the 
quantity of the mineral substances 
of the plants, he concluded that it 
might be possible to supply these 
mineral substances by the same 
minerals directly. 

However, great as his discovery 
was, his first attempt to gain a good, 
useful manure failed. Prof. Liebig 
applied the minerals in too insolu- 
ble a condition, and, secondly, his 
expectation that the atmosphere, so 
rich in nitrogen, would sapply the 
plants with that element, was an 
error. 

Dr. Boussingault contended that 
plants are not able to take free ni- 
trogen from the atmosphere. ‘T'hey 
are able to convert to account the 
ammonia and nitric acid suspended 
in the atmosphere when the gases 
are washed down by showers, but 
the plants are not able to consume 
the free nitrogen. Nitric acid and 
ammonia gases, however, suspended 
in the air are but of small account, 
in comparison to the large needs of 
vegetation. 

At present our natural philoso- 
phers, or agricultural scholars, agree 
to divide plants into those that con- 
sume nitrogen and such as collect 
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nitrogen. This might appear a con- 
tradiction of Bussingault’s theory. 
Yet, soils sowed with legumes, or 
clover, or fodder plants, like Sera- 
della, (ornitophus sativus,) are richer 
in nitrogen after harvesting.. 

Every practical farmer knows that 
grain crops, when following legumes 
or clover, give richer harvests than 
without them, provided the soil is 
not in want of soluble mineral sub- 
stanees ; whilst, on the contrary, the 


_cerea!s, viz: wheat, rye, barley, oats, 


maize, deprive the soil of nitrogen. 

Dr. Hellriegel made some years 
ago a publication that legumes and 
clover gain their great quantity of 
nitrogen by assistance and activity 
of little inferior organisms. ‘l'hese 
inferior organisms absorb the free 
nitrogen, and provide the legumes 
with nitrogenous matter. The little 
knots covering the roots of legumes 
are the collecting places of nitrogen. 
These knots are principally visible 
on the roots of lupines, a plant very 
rich in nitrogen. This existence 
together of plants of a higher and of 
an inferior order to mutually sup- 
port themselves, even of animalcules, 
or animalcules and plants in nature, 
was observed long ago, and is called 
symbiose. Most of our agricultural 
scholars acknowledge this theory of 
Dr. Hellriegel. 

It is dae to Mr. Schultz-Lupitz, 
a very intelligent practical farmer, 
that he called early attention of 
farmers to make use of that great 
source of nitrogen in the legumes 
and clover plants. He proved that 
the nitrogen gathered by legumes, 
abundant as it is, likewise dissolves 
and acts more quickly than that in 
stable manure. 

It appears now possible, by using 
the requisite minerals, and by plow- 
ing under green legumes or clover, 
to farm without any stable manure. 

The Stassfurt potash, the phos- 
phoric acid in the super-phosphates, 
the ground limestone, will fully re- 
store the same materials as in the 
stable dung, and will even act 
quicker. 

It is different with nitrogen. We 
are well aware that by using Chili 
saltpetre, (nitrate of soda,) we can 
fully supply plants with nitrogen ; 
but this manure is w.th us of very 
high cost. Besides that, Chili salt- 
petre is far too soluble. ‘The roots 
take it up at once; it is used up in 
too short a time; and those plants, 
over-supplied in the beginning, lack 
nitrogen afterwards. Ali Chili salt- 
petre not used up at once is, espe- 
cially on light soil, too easily washed 
by heavy rains into the sub-soil, out 
of reach of the roots. On the con- 
trary, nitrogen furnished by legumes 
will only gradually provide the new 
crops with nitrogen, according to 
their needs; I dare say, providing 
the cereals fully and at the right 
time ; for potatoes, on the contrary, 
at least a small admixture of Chili 
saltpetre is necessary, for potatoes 
want three-fourths of their nitrogen 
during the growth of the leaves, 
and one fourth of. their necessary 
supply later, 








There are in our country some 
farmers who for many years have, 
by way of trial, farmed without any 
stable manure, merely using artifi- 
cial fertilizers, but experience shows 
that, although good harvests were 
gained, the soil lost its good physi- 
cal condition, became so stiff and 
hard that plowing and working 
were rendered difficult, and besides 
that, the soil became so poor in 
organic matter that it lost the qual- 
ity of retaining the necessary mois- 
ture. ‘The managers of the farms 
were compelled later to use lime for 
loosening the soil, and also to plow 
under green plants to enrich it again 
in organic matter. 

Our principal plants, especially 
on light soils, for collecting nitrogen 
are: Lupines (/upinus lutens or an- 
gusti folius), seradella (ornitophus 
sativus), anthyllis vulneraria, melilo- 
thus albus altissimus, different kinds 
of vicia or lathyrus. It is not ne- 


cessary to plow under the entire, 


plants ; the roots themselves will 
leave behind enough nitrogen for 
the next grain crop. One acre 
(German measure) of green legumes 
contains more than a _ hundred 
pounds of nitrogenous matter ; but 
only fifteen pounds of nitrogen are 
required for a grain crop to the 
acre. But in all cases, wherever 
a greater mass of organic sub- 
stances is wanted for the sake of 
keeping the soil more loose or more 
moist, or where a larger quantity of 
carbonic acid is wished, it is neces- 
sary to plow under the green plants 
shortly after blooming. 

Suppose now it is possible, and 
suppose even it might be desirable, 
to manage farms without any stable 
manure, our system of carrying on 
farming, connected with keeping 
animals to produce stable dung, 
cannot be abandoned ; the produc- 
tion of meat, butter, cheese, wool, 
pays nearly the expenses for good 
feeding, and all nourishment passed 
through the body of the animal will 
benefit the new growing vegetation. 
Still, wherever, even by good feed- 
ing, the stable dung is not sufficient, 
either in quantity nor in quality, 
artificial manures and green soiling 
ought to be resorted to. Let it be 
a duty never to work a piece of land 
without first enriching the soil in 
some way. Working poor, hungry 
land is nonsense. 

Lupines, and especially seradella 
(ornitophus sativus), sown in the 
spring on a rye field, remain short 
and small; but after harvesting the 
rye, they develop a great green 
mass and give a full supply of nitro- 
gen, so that nothing but phosphates, 
and sometimes potash, are requisite 
for the following crops. 

E. WENIG. 
Schonlanke, Prussia, Feb. 2d, 1891. 


Probabilities. 

««To intelligently calculate prob- 
abilities,’ as recommended in the 
Patron’s declaration of purposes, 
finds adequate expression in Mr. Vin- 
cent’s article on page 26. Asa fact, 








the scarcity of one season from what- 
ever cause it may arise, if followed 
by increase of price, is almost sure 
to be followed by a «glut’’ in the 
same article the next year, with a 
consequent fall in prices. To be 
sure the prospect for scarcity leads 
to greater economy in use that often- 
times leads of itself to a << glut.’ 
Perhaps the best plan to follow in 
pitching a crop, is to carefully go 
through the market reports of a ship- 
ping point for two or three previous 
years, noting the varieties, their 
prices, and endeavoring to suit your 
variety to the period when you feel 
you will be able to put it on the 
market. 

It is useless to plant any variety 
of vegetable, or fruits not suited to 
your soil, or to your market. To 
do this requires reading, study and 
research, but the error may be made 
in a way little suspected ; your ma- 
nure of the farm may not be adapted 
to either soil or crop, or your variety 
may not be popular in your market. 
So then, let those who contemplate 
‘‘trucking’’ the coming season, 
give these points their most serious 
attention: before «pitching their 
crops,’ and then by following Mr. 
Vincent’s suggestions, a fair price 
may be confidently anticipated. 

x. 





Trucking Crops and Prospects near 
Norfolk. 

Trucking operations around this 
seaport city have assumed grand pro- 
portions. The year 1890 was rather 
more favorable than usual, rather 
better than an average year. During 
the year 1890, the following named 
articles of farm produce were shipped 
from Norfolk to northern markets. 
These figures are taken from the 
annual report of the Chamber of 
Commerce : 





KIND, QUANTITY. VALUE. 
Cabbage, barrels.... 347,130 $ 433,912 50 
Potatoes, - .. 500,000 1,500,000 00 
Spinach, ... 122,829 245,658 00 
Kale, . 177,707 = 177,707 00 
Lettuce, oe 8,174 28,609 00 
Melons, .... 836,152 104,519 00 
Tomatoes, boxes.... 92,591 69,448 25 
Beans, " 80,935 121,402 50 
Cucumbers, 46,280 84,710 00 
Peas, - 185,415 824,476 25 
Asparagus, a 2,928 17,568 00 
Berries, quarts ....9,465,306 946,530 60 
Misc. vegetables, pckgs.. 180,049 536,241 75 

DO ocvsiksivsvsncescadsepas 4,541,077 85 


What 1891 has in store for our 
farmers and truckers remains to be 
seen. KALE is about finished ; that 
is to say, the kale season is about 
closed. ‘There is still much kale in 
the field here, but the area was large, 
the yield good, and prices were lately 
ruled low—less than $1 per barrel ; 
and the result is that a large quantity 
of kale will either go to seed or be 
plowed under. ‘ 

SprnacuH is alsoa fine crop. The 
area was largely in excess of any 
former year. ‘The stand was good, 
and the winter favorable. The re- 
sult is, that at the present time there 
is on hand avery large and fine crop 
of spinach, going north as fast as the 
market demands. ‘There is every 





prospect of a glut in the spinach 
market. Our farmers are content 
with $1.50 per barrel ; with less than 
this they are inclined to complain. 
The price on spinach so far has kept 
well up, averaging rather more than 
$2 per barrel. 

Last year the great crop of all 
was the Irish Potato crop, which 
brought $1,500,000; see table above. 
It was a profitable crop. The result 
is, that nearly everyone who has ever 
raised potatoes here will try to raise 
a larger crop this year than ever 
before. If the season is favorable, 
we can safely promise our northern 
friends and consumers the largest 
potato crop on record. Everybody is 
straining a point to get seed pota- 
toes, now selling at $4.50 to $5.00 
per barrel. If our people do ‘not 
raise the largest crop of potatoes 
ever grown, it will not be their fault. 
We dislike to see our farmers and 
truckers swinging off so heavily into 


any one crop, as it meansa glut and | 


low prices. 

The CABBAGE crop, as far as we 
can learn, is an average one as re- 
gurds area, but a better stand thdn 
last year. The crop is free from 
lice, on account of the winter being 
rather colder than last year. The 
crop is more uniform and in better 
shape, and will turn off a larger 
number of barrels. 

The PEA crop is hard to get at ; 
the general opinion is that it is not 
a large crop, not in excess of last 
year. 

Next to the potato crop in size 
and importance is the BERRY crop. 
If there is no serious set. back to the 
crop during the next 60 days, we 
shall see the largest crop on record 
going north from this point. There 
is the largest number and area of 
new beds coming in to bearing this 
spring than ever was known before. 
Of these the «‘Westbrook”’ and the 
«‘ Hoffman”’ takethelead. The ship- 
ping season varies only about 10 days 
one year with another. It begins, 
generally speaking, about 20th April 
and lasts until the northern berries 
begin to move heavily, giving us 
generally a shipping season of five 
to six weeks’ duration, and then 
many hundreds of thousands of 
quarts of fine berries are left to 
decay on the vines. If some of the 
Maryland or New Jersey canners 
would move their canneries down 
here, they would find a splendid 
field for their work. Our truckers 
are in good spirits; they made 
plenty of money last year, paid up 
their debts, have plenty of credit, 
and lots of confidence in the future. 

It is interesting to speculate as to 
the probable future of the trucking 
business around Norfolk. ‘This sec- 
tion being so favorably located for 
shipping large quantities of bulky 
produce, will undoubtedly always hold 
its own. It costs only 17 cents to 
send a barrel of kale or spinach 
from Norfolk to New York by water 
or by rail. Measured by freight 
rates, we are only abont 50 miles 
from New York ; but when temper- 
ature figures are considered—thanks 
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to the «Gulf Stream” and other 
causes—we seem to be 1,000 miles 
south of that city. Then, too, it 
seems that our trucking crops fit 
into the demand better than if we 
were farther south. Our potatoes, 
for example, go into the northern 
market just when the old crop is 
exhausted—just at the time of the 
greatest demand. Our berries go just 
when the public demand that article. 
The appetite «oes not call for the 
cool and luscious berry until warm 
weather. Our potatoes and our ber- 
ries (two of our most important 
crops) fit very nicely into the season 
of greatest demand. 

Please pardon this digression, but 
it seems to us a wise thing for the 
truckers on the coast from New York 
to Florida to study these matters and 
govern themselves accordingly. One 
of our leading and most successful 
truckers said to the writer recently : 
«‘Ten years hence the trucking busi- 
ness of Norfolk will be double its 
present proportions.’’ It certainly 
looks as though the year 1891 would 
start this section well on the way 
towards doubling our annual output 
of market garden crops. Your many 
readers are doubtless largely inter- 
ested in trucking matters. Why not 
suggest through your columns the 
idea of A GENERAL MEETING OF MAR- 
KET GARDENERS at some central 
point on the coast, for the purpose 
of discussing matters ef general 
intereat. Norfolk would be a good 
point for such a meeting, and I 
believe our Norfolk truckers would 
be very glad indeed to welcome their 
brethren from the North and from 
the South, and heartily confer, con- 
sult and co-operate with them. Why 
not start the ball rolling ? 

A. JEFFERS, 
Editor ««Cornucopia.’’ 
Norfolk, Va., Feb, 19, 1891. 





Inequitable Taxation in Maryland, 
In your issue of February 15th, 
a Carroll county farmer has an ar- 
ticle on tax reform as an inducement 
to immigration, which according to 
my best judgment, is so just and 
true that I desire to express my en- 
tire concurrence with the views of 
the writer. When he says that 
«¢ equitable and just taxation will do 
more to fill up our rural population 
than a dozen junketing bureaus of 
immigration,’ he covers the ground 
very neatly. It can not be success- 
fully denied, that in the state of 
Maryland, the rich pay no tax on a 
greater percentage of their wealth 
than is the case in any other state ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the poor 
bear a heavier tax in proportion to 
their property than anywhere else. 
Laborers and producers of every 
class pay largely more ; and hoarders 
and speculators largely less tax than 
they ought in fairness to pay. 
Moreover, real estate, especially 
farming lands, is assessed for taxa- 
tion fifty per cent. above valuation. 
Properties worth ten thousand dol- 
lars and less are in general assessed 
fifty per cent. above their value. 





Properties worth fifty thousand and 
upwards, from fifty to sixty per cent. 
below their actual value. These 
statements I believe to be substanti- 
ally true. If they in any manner 
approximate the truth, they exhibit 
a shameful state of facts. As to the 
assessment of lands, the fact that 
there has been no new assessment for 
now nearly twenty years, is evidence 
enough that they are falsely assessed 
much above their value, for no man 
will deny that the price of land has 
very largely declined within the past 
twenty years. 

It is none too early for the farmers 
of the state to begin to take hold of 
this matter. It will be remembered 
that the candidates of the political 
party now in power pledged to the 
people whose votes they asked, that 
if successful, their party would pass 
a re-assessment act. That I may not 
be misunderstood, allow me to say, 
I am and have always been a demo- 
crat. This was a party pledge, and 
all the candidates were bound by it. 
They received the votes which elected 
them to office, in virtue of this un- 
derstanding, and in acknowledgment 
of it, the Legislature actually passed 
& re-assessment act. This act Gov- 
ernor Jackson vetoed upon the 
ground that there might be constitu- 
tional amendments adopted at the 
next election which would render 
another new assessment necessary, 
but mainly on the ground that the 
law was ‘‘inquisitorial.’”’ What in 
the name of wonder the Governor 
meant by the term inquisitorial in 
this connection, is beyond the com- 
prehension of an overtaxed farmer. 
I desire to write temperately about 
this matter, and I had best go no 
farther along this line. Let me re- 
quest that you publish these pro- 
posed constitutional amendments, 
that the tax-payers may understand 
whether they be bonafide amend- 
ments, All change is not reform. 

M. G. Extzey, M. D. 

Howard Co., Md. 





Trusts and Monopolies. 

As there has of late been much 
said and done in regard to trusts 
and monopolies, I feel free, from a 
farmer’s standpoint, to say a word 
or two in regard to the «« American 
Harvester (Trust) Company.” This 
scheme originated and was legally 
incorporated and organized by the 
parties who became its sole owners, 
officers and directors. As there are 
probably but few farmers that know 
anything about the secret workings 
of this great scheme, I submit the 
following : 

The officers and owners of the 
«« American Harvester (Trust) Com- 
pany’’ were: President, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, (also president of the Mc- 
Cormick Harvester Co., manufac- 
tures of the McCormick machines) ; 
vice-president, Walter A. Wood, (also 
president of the Wood Mowing and 
Harvesting Co., manufactures of the 
Wood machines); chairman and treas- 
urer, Wm. Deering, (also president 
of the Wm. Deering Co., makers of 








Deering machines); advisory director, 
A. 8. Bushnell, (president of the 
Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Co., 
makers of the Champion machines); 
special director, Lewis Miller, (pres- 
ident of the Aultman & Miller Co., 
builders of Buckeye machines) ; 
secretary, A. L. Conger, (president 
of the Whitman & Barnes Co., man- 
ufacturers of knives, sections, and 
repairs for machines). 

The above are the names of the 
projectors and organizers of this 
great monopolistic scheme, with * 
reputed capital of seventy-four mil- 
lions of dollars, the animus of which 
was to drive out and destroy all 
competition in the manufacture of 
harvesting machines, repairs and 
binding twine, and to centralize all 
its manufactories.in Chicago, and 
dictate its own prices and terms to 
farmers. Their iron-clad contract 
with agents was such that no farmer 
could or would be willing to submit 
to. Their prices were fixed at from 
$10 to $20 above the average price 
of last season, with a contract with 
agents that if they sold machines, 
repairs or binder twine at a less 
price than fixed by them, they for- 
feited all commissions, and could not 
sell any other make of twine. All 
machines must be settled for on de- 
livery, and before being tried, and 
in no case could the agent give any 
warranty except such as the company 
ordered. 

This whole scheme was gotten up 
by millionaires for the express pur- 
pose of crushing out all competition, 
so they could wring more money 
from the now over-burdened farm- 
ers, to add to their present immense 
wealth. 

Combinations always destoy com- 
petition, which is not only the life 
of trade, but the regulator of prices. 
They also destroy (or try to) the 
healthy principle of «‘supply and 
demand.”’ Combinations and mo- 
nopolies are encouraged by their own 
power to put on the market a more 
inferior article, and thus increase 
their income at the farmer’s expense. 
This great American Harvester 
(Trust) Company has collapsed, not 
because they wanted to benefit the 
farmer, but because. of jealousies 
among themselves ; not because they 
would not, but because they could 
not ; but no doubt at the very first 
opportunity they will make the ef- 
fort again. So keep an eye on them. 
Farmers, watch! for you know not 
what a day may bring forth. 

‘Mitton Dance. 

Baltimore Co., Md. 

North Carolina Notes. 

THE FARMER comes to my table 
at one of the few leisure moments 
that fall to my lot of late, wherefore 
this letter. Your correspondent 
«sHayseed’’ is on the right track. 
One great trouble in Maryland, as 
elsewhere, is that great corporations 
such as railroads, etc., do not pay 
their share of the taxes, while their 
humblest employee who owns a little 
cottage is taxed to its full value, and 








often more if it is in Baltimore city. 
Having lately sold a house there for 
less than one-fourth of the assess- 
ment on it, I know whereof I speak. 
If the rich in Maryland or elsewhere 
paid their full proportion, the bur- 
dens would be lighter on the people. 





THE result with tomato plants at 
the Maryland Station rather sur- 
prises me. In all the work I have 
ever done, the earliest fruit and 
largest crops were made from plants 
transplanted several times, and hard- 
ened off in acold frame. Potted 
plants get stunted in the pots unless 
shifted on to larger sizes, which no 
market grower can afford to do, and 
these pot-bound plants have never 
done near so well for me as those 
transplanted to the frames with good 
soil and plenty of room for develop- 
ment. Nitrate of soda is the best 
summer top dressing for any crop I 
have ever tried. 

The planting of whole large pota- 
toes with us increased the bulk of 
the crop but decreased the marketa- 
ble crop—made many more potatoes 
but a large proportion of small ones. 





As Jon E. Cake calls on the Sta- 
tion folks, I would say that the man 
who depends upon bought fertilizers 
to make a corn crop is a poor farmer 
in the first place, and in the second, 
it is a good general rule that in 
grain farming it will not pay to use 
bought fertilizer solely to grow any 
crop that is sold off the land. A 
farmer wrote to me the other day 
for advice. He said he had a field 
which he intends to plant in corn 
this year. It has been in corn, he 
says, for five consecutive years, and 
he estimates the capacity of the land 
as about sixteen bushels per acre. 
He proposes to use 100 lbs. of acid 
phosphate and 100 lbs. of cotton 
seed meal per acre on it. Now 
it is just such farming as this which 
leads men to say that artificial ferti- 
lizers are only ‘‘stimulants.”” The 
fertilizers named will cost him $2.50 
per acre and may add that much to 
the crop, but the land will be ex- 
hausted worse than before; and in 
any event a farmer had better sit on 
the fence with Jon E. Cake than 
work land in corn that will make 
only 16 bushels per acre. Now if, 
instead of using this little dressing 
to make acrop of corn, he would 
use 100 lbs of acid phosphate and 
100 lbs. of kainit, costing less than 
his proposed mixture, and then 
sow the land in cow peas, cutting 
them for hay when in pod, and use 
them to feed stock and raise manure, 
then sow the pea stubble in crimson 
clover and plow it under for corn in 
spring, he would in all proba- 
bility double his yield of corn and 
leave his land in a better condition 
without cost, for the pea hay would 
pay for all the first year’s expense. 
In fact, it would pay to use the 
fertilizers a good deal heavier. But 
I have usually noticed that farmers 
who depend on purchased fertilizers 
for their running crop, no matter 
whether that crop be wheat, tobacco, 
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or cotton, generally go down hill 
finally ; whilst those who use them 
in double the quantity, to encourage 
the growth of renovating and forage 
crops to be buried in the soil or fed 
upon the land, increased their own 
wealth by increasing the fertility of 
their soil. 

I am afraid that Jon E. Cake’s 
farming, like the Granger’s pig, is 
«<cover-stimulated,’”’ or that Jon E. 


Q himself was ‘‘stimulated’’ when he 


wrote that last. 
WE are dreading a repetition of 
last season. As I write (Feb. 21), all 
the spring flowers are in bloom and 
trees and shrubbery bursting into 
leaf. The yards are full of hya- 
cinths, daffodils, crocus, violets 
and all manner of shrubbery flowers. 
Peen-To peaches in full bloom and 
leafing, and other sorts almost open. 
The mercury is ranging from 66° at 
night to 75° or more in day time. 
Last February we had this state of 
affairs even earlier; and now, if we 
have a return of frost as we had last 
March, our fruit prospects will be 
blighted again, Garden vegetables 
are not so forward as last year, 
owing to continued wet which pre- 
vented early planting. In the truck 
region along the Wilmington & Wel- 
don R. R. peas are well advanced, 
but not so much so as they were 
when the frost of March 3d last year 
slaughtered them. Irish potatoes will 
probably be later than usual, as few 
have been planted owing to wet 
weather. W. F. Massey. 
Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 2. 
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Farmers’ Progress. 








In this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, farmers, as a general 
thing, do not seem to realize and 
appreciate the advantages they are 
living under—more particularly the 
agricultural press, that gives the 
latest information and improvements 
from all parts of the agricultural 
world, with experience and sugges- 
tions from old farmers, besides being 
invited by the editors to send in 
their own experiences. 

The convenience of sitting by 
your own fireside and conversing, as 
it were, with the most intelligent 
men of learning and experience of 
your own and other sections of the 
country, is a privilege that only a 
zew had a century or two ago. 
Now, for a dollar or two it is within 
the reach of everyone that wears his 
trousers in his boots to know what 
is going on without going to the 
cross-road ‘grocery or blacksmith 
shop, where it is served with bad 
smelling smoke and scandal. Sup. 
pose for illustration, you had a calf 
from a cow, (you had paid $10 to 
have her name put in a herd book,) 
and wanted to raise the calf and get 
the cream from the milk at the same 
time. In this enlightened age, you 
would not think of taking it by the 
tail and running it down, and then 
souse its head in a bucket of milk, 
in order to learn it to drink, when 
for a few dollars you can buy a cup- 





board, panelled and painted, with a 
teat sticking out, where it could go 
at any time and help itself, (a sug- 
gestion might be in order to have a 
rubber bag to hang up with four 
teats, in case of twins, and that they 
could both have a change). Then 
you might have broken-in a mule, 
and the experience you received from 
its hind legs, by giving it to the 
public, become a public benefactor. 
This is not mentioned as very im- 
portant, but to show what progress 
has been made. Soon we will be 
growing our own sugar in beets, and 
the Chesapeake bay will be surveyed 
and staked off in claims for growing 
oysters* (provided the seed is not all 
eaten). 

The farmer that is not posted 
will be as much out of place as old 
Rip Van Winkle was after his nap. 
The Grange, being now the great 
educator, instructs us to note down 
a good thing when we see it, or 
when a bright idea strikes us, and 
any amount of data and information 
will accumulate in that way, and 
being invited to send it to your edi- 
tor, let it go, and see what he thinks 
of it. But you must recollect he is 
human and is liable to swear if he 
has to look over and cipher out your 
stuff in bad writing and worse spell- 
ing, written on both sides of the 
paper in crooked lines, to find out 
if there is anything in it worth 
reading. He may put up with 
some that are stuck in these ruts 
and are too old to be taught, who 
had not the advantages there, are 
now in granges and universities. 
For those who have these, there is 
no excuse whatever. 

Jon E. CAKE. 





*Having lately had the experience 
in opening Oklahoma to settlers, and the 
trouble they have had in claim jumping, 
in taking up claims on the Chesapeake 
there may be considerable trouble in holding 
them in windy weather, that may make it 
necessary to have a bow and stern anchor 
out to prevent swinging around on your 
neighbor's claim and causing trouble. 


LIVE STOCK. 








Fattening Hogs. 

The season for fattening hogs has 
passed, yet there are some things that 
may be of advantage to suggest. As 
a rule, it may be safely laid down 
that all hogs should be slaughtered 
before the middle of December, as 
it is about that time cold weather 
sets iu. The greater the difference 
between the normal temperature of 
the animal and that of the atmos- 
phere, the greater the consumption 
of carb-hydrate food, and, conse- 
quently, the cost. 

Recent experiments show that wet 
foods are best for those under a year 
old, and dry, unground food for 
those above. 

Persons accustomed to fattening, 
know that sometimes they will take 
to rooting in their pens, and that 
rotten wood in abundance, with 
ashes, (especially those rich in char- 








coal), will sometimes break up the 
habit, although turning them into a 
lot or the pasture is sometimes bet- 
ter. Young hogs of no particular 
breed do best when unconfined. 
Among the valuable things pub- 
lished in the «‘Experiment Station 
Record’”’ on ‘*Foodstuffs,”’ none is 
of more general importance than the 
following, from the December num- 
ber: «Six pigs were taken, 129 
days old, and divided into three lots; 
one lot was fed on meal alone, one 
on meal and a small quantity of bone 
meal, a third on meal and hard-wood 
ashes. Each lot was given salt. 
The experiment ran through two 
years, commencing in both cases on 
September 30th, 1888, and one end- 
ing December 23d, 1889, and the 
other January 20th, 1890.’’ The 
following table shows the result: 


Corn Meal Eaten Per 100 Lbs., Gain in Live 
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From this it will be seen that the 
effect of the bone meal and ashes, 
fed with the meal, was to save about 
130 pounds of corn, or 28 per cent. 
of the total amount fed, in produ- 
cing 100 lbs. of gain. There was 
no perceptible difference in the flesh, 
as fat and lean. This trial was 
made in Wisconsin. 

In New York, pigs were fed with 
and without salt, and in every case, 
did better with salt. Prickly com- 
frey caused those, fed on it alone, to 
lose flesh. And when silage was fed 
alone, with a sustenance ration of 
‘bran and middlings,’”’ although 
only valued at $1.00 per ton, it 
did not pay. And where the silage 
was fed with corn, so as to constitute 
about 44 per cent. of the value, the 
cost was about the same as where no 
silage was fed. 


In Iowa, in 1870, hogs were fed 
on dry shelled corn, on dry meal, on 
meal mixed with cold water, and on 
meal cooked. On the first they 


gained 10 lbs. for each bushel fed; 


in the second, 11% lbs.; third, 13} 
Ibs., and in the last 15 lbs. 


In Maine, where pigs were fed with 
whole corn, and raw corn meal, those 
fed on the latter showed a gain of 
19,4, per cent. over the former. 
Recent trials render it doubtful 
whether the gain of feeding cooked 
food, over uncooked, will pay the cost 
of preparation. 


In Alabama, two pigs fed on corn 
meal, gained 122 lbs., at a cost of 
2.58 cents per pound; and two 
feed on whole corn, gained 634 lbs., 
at a cost of 2.87 cents per pound of 
increase. ‘The meat of the former 
was whiter and firmer than the latter. 
These views and experiments have 
their value. In these days when the 
fattening of hogs, as a rule, is done 
under 12 months of age, the easier 
the food is for assimilation the 
better. E. B. 





The Dairy. 


It takes a little more time and 
trouble to warm the water with 
which to mix the messes of the 
wnilking cows, but the returns in 
the pail will amply pay for the in- 
convenience. We do not mean to 
adopt the plan now and then, but 
to keep right along with it through 
all the cold weather: Ask any 
farmer who has kept up the habit if 
it is not an economical one. 





THE value of bright wheat straw 
is not generally sufficiently estimated 
for feeding, but if it be cut fine and 
mixed with meal and bran, with a 
handful of salt sprinkled over it, 
cattle will eat it clean and thrive on 
it. Some years ago a farmer of 
our acquaintance ran short of clover 
hay before the winter was over, but 
having plenty of good wheat straw 
went to cutting it up and mixing as 
above recommended, and the result 
was that he continued to get the 
same price he had been getting for 
his butter in Washington city, 
namely, 50 cents a pound, and the 
yield was not much less than with 
the clover hay; but the straw was of 
the brightest, and every mess was 
warmed. 

GENTLENESS among milking cows 
is not the least desirable requisite 
of the milker and feeder. It is very 
easy to get a cow into bad habits by 
rude and boisterous treatment, and 
then with unreasonable attempts at 
correction, to have her become en- 
tirely unmanageable. Kindness be- 
gets in animals docility and a 
tractable disposition. 

THE cows, which are to come in 
soon, ought to have extra care and 
attention. If allowed to ran among 
young cattle and oxen, they may be 
seriously injured. Keep them 
housed when the ground is icy and 
slippery. You are going to depend 
upon them for good yields of milk, 
and if they are neglected you will 
be disappointed in your expectations. 
It is not well to continue with rich 
and full feeds, nor is it well to slack 
off to poor rations. If the udder 
inclines to be hard and compressed, 
wash occasionally with warm water 
and castile soap. Ifacow be kept 
in a healthy condition there is little 
danger of a ‘‘caking’’ of the milk, 
as it is called. Immediately after 
calving, give a mess of wheat bran 
stirred in warm water for a few 
times. 
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Horticulture. 
Selection of Apples. 








It will not be advisable for the 
novice in fruit growing to make se- 
lections from this catalogue of cer- 
tain varieties because of alluring 
descriptions of size, color or bearing 
habits. We do not mean to convey 
the impression that the nurseryman 
who has made out the list has pur- 
posely misrepresented or exaggerated 
the qualities of those varieties for 
the purpose of deceiving the unwary, 
for doubtless in certain localities 
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and situations they may have proved 
to the planter to possess every good 
quality claimed for them. But the 
experience of old fruit-growers is 
that hardly any one variety of fruits 
is a success in all sections of our 
great country of climatic peculiari- 
ties. Take, for instance, the Albe- 
marle Pippin. While it is a very 
satisfactory apple in the counties of 
Orange, Amherst, Albemarle and 
Nelson, of the Piedmont region of 
Virginia, it does not do well in the 
tidewater region of either Virginia 
or Maryland. oe 

The setting out of an orchard is 
a matter involving so many impor- 
tant considerations that it should 
not be entered upon without much 
forethought and deliberation. If 
trees are bought of irresponsible 
parties and are not true to name, the 
deception will not be discovered 
until years have passed—aud many 
years must go by before any of the 
varieties can be satisfactorily tested. 
So, to plant an orchard with these 
uncertainties is & hazardous experi- 
ment. Every one who plants a fruit 
tree naturally looks forward with 
agreeable anticipations to the time 
of its fruitage, and ought to have good 
assurance that all the conditions of 
this venture are right. We give the 
names of varieties of apples which 
have been grown for many years in 
our tidewater region and which are 
generally considered the most de- 
sirable in all repects for this section, 
though as we have already observed, 
there may be other varieties even 
better, but requiring different cli- 
matic conditions, such as the Yel- 
low Bell Flower, Roman Stem, Cart 
House, Khode Island Greening, 
Maryland Maiden’s Blush, Summer 
Pearmain, Fallawater and Seek No 
Farther. It would not be amiss to 
try a few of each of these varieties. 
They are of such excellent taste that 
if they only do moderately well, they 
will repay trouble in a small way. 

Mr. Kerr’s recommendation for a 
family orchard of fifty trees, it will 
be remembered, is as follows: 
Summer—three Fourth of July, 
three Early Ripe, two Summer Pear- 
main or Carolina Red June, two 
Gravenstein, two Early Bough or 
Golden Sweet. Fall—four Mary- 
land Maiden’s Blush, four Wine, 
two Spice, two Fallawater. Win- 
ter—four Winesap, four Shockley, 
three Cowan, four Mattamus Keet, 
four Lawver, four Limbertwig, three 
Black Twig. 

All the trees of a young orchard 
ought to be staked and tied up, 
against the swaying of the winds, 
and a map should be made of the 
orchard, so that the kinds will be 
known at bearing. 





Hot- Beds. 


As it is time to start hot-beds, I 
will give the readers of T'uz FARMER 
my experience in the care of hot-beds, 

The first thing is to see that your 
frames and sash are in proper order. 
Then take fresh manure as it is 
brought from the stable, with an 
equal quantity of forest leaves, tan 





bark or refuse hops from the brew- 
ers, mix altogether and turn over 
about three times a week; in eigtt or 
ten days it will be in condition to use. 

In forming the hot beds, the ma- 
terial should be well-trodden as it is 
put in, keeping the whole level. 
The heating material should be from 
two to three feet deep. Having it 
level and packed firmly, put on the 
sash and let them remain on two or 
three days. Then put on about six 
inches of good soil, composed of 
three-parts of rotted sod, one part 
of sand and one part of well-rotted 
manure. If your soil is sandy, you 
can do with the sand. The soil 
should come within six inches of the 
glass. How the seed may begown. 
After you have sown the seed, place 
a board in the frame of the same 
width, and turning and standing on 
it, you can make the surface of the 
bed very smooth. ‘Then give a light 
watering, and do not water any 
more until the surface of the bed 
shows dryness. 

Such seed as tomato and cabbage 
will come up in six or eight days. 
The temperature should be kept as 
near seventy degrees in the daytime 
as possible; if the temperature is 
higher, the plants become drawn, 
and if too cold, they will not thrive. 
It is best for a beginner to keep a 
thermometer in the frame. Water 
when necessary, and when the plants 
are two inches high, they should be 
transplanted in another frame and 
given plenty of air to make them 
stocky. C. M. WAGNER. 

Baltimore Co., Md. 
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Japanese Plums in America. 


Prof. C. C. Georgeson, late of the 
Imperial College of Agriculture at 
Tokio, Japan, now of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, has written for 
the January and February numbers of 
The American Garden very instructive 
and interesting articles on “The 
Economic Plants of Japan.” Especi- 
ally interesting to the writer are his 
descriptions of Japanese plums. Of 
course, the only really safe and reliable 
way for Americans to ascertain the 
value of these fruits for our country, 
is by the somewhat slow process of 
planting and fruiting them; for, like all 
other fruits,they doubtless possess char- 
acteristics which are more or less in- 
fluenced by changes of climate and soil. 

Prof. Georgeson says: “ No fruit of 
recent introduction has attracted more 
attention than the few varieties of 
Japanese plums brought here some 

ears ago, etc. ‘They are valued, 
oth for their size and for their qual- 
ity, two desirable characteristics which 
are sadly lacking in most of our native 
American plums. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the advent of these new 
comers should be hailed with joy by 
all lovers of luscious plums. The 
wonder is rather that our enterprising 
nurserymen and plum growers have 
apparently been content with these 
two or three varieties, and that they 
have not instead gone in search of 
more and perhaps hardier plums of 
the same§kind, etc.” Now, it occurs to 
the writer, that these remarks of the 
Professor must have been penned a 
considerable while ago, for to one who 
makes no great pretensions to enter- 
prise, in either the nursery business 
or plum growing, that part of the 








otherwise instructive article reads 
very much like a “back number.” 
A dozen or more varieties of Japan 
lums have been fruited in California, 
uisiana, Georgia and Florida, with 
still more ready to fruit the coming 
season. Why even here, on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, there are a 
dozen and a half of varieties of these 
plums, in trial orchards, so that enter- 
prise among American nurserymen 
and plum growers is not nearly so 
sluggish as Prof. Georgeson’s article 
would make it appear. 

In Georgia these plums seein to be 
subject to a disease, somewhat similar 
in its effects, to that of the yellows in 
the peach. Varieties of the native 
species, also, are singularly affected 
by some fungus or bacterial disease, 
causing trees to blight and die; some- 
times a single large limb, in other in- 
stances half of a tree, and in others 
the entire tree is thus affected, ultim- 
ately enfeebling and killing it out- 
right. Here, nothing of that nature 
affects the native species, neither have 
any of the Japanese varieties been in 
any way unhealthy. 

The most miserable and utter] 
worthless thing of the plum kind, 
that has ever found its way to my 
collections, is the Prunus Simoni, or 
Apricot (!) plum, as it is fraudulently 
termed by many who are loud in its 
praise, either through gross want of 
practical knowledge concerning it, or 
through an avaricious desire to ex- 
change an utterly worthless fruit tree 
for cash. ‘The trees of Simoni’s plum 
here blight badly, both in twig and 
trunk ;—but say they are less liable 
to this defect elsewhere; they are ex- 
tremely precocious or early bloomers 
—that is, they are as sensitive to the 
—— of spring as the De Caradeuc 
plum, the Almond, or the Apricot, 
thus rendering the production of a 
crop extremely rare. Next, the fruit 
after you have it, is one of the poorest 
apologies for a plum that I have yet 
been caught with. 

Some of the enterprising seedsmen 
are working up a good trade with this 
variety, by having nurserymen pro- 
pagate it (by June budding, general- 
ly,) for them, at $50 or $60 per 1000, 
and then by shamefully false descrip- 
tions in their seed catalogues, get it 
disseminated among the dear people 
at 30 cents each, or pom four for 
a dollar. Now, in the name of com- 
mon decency, why cannot those same 
seedsmen take up something good, 
something that will not rob their 

atrons of money, time and land, and 
isseminate that just as well? To ape 
the successful career of Barnum in 
humbugging the public seems to be 
the governing desire; and though it 
is oa to contemplate, a truth of more 
ractical durability was never uttered 
ythe Great American Showman, than 
“The people like to be humbugged.” 

But, to return to Japanese plums, 
one of the greatest barriers to be over- 
come by nurserymen, is the confused 
and imperfect nomenclature. For ex- 
ample, what Prof. Georgeson gives us 
as Shiro Sumomo, I got from an 
American nurseryman under the name 
of Hoyo Smomo. Then I have Ura 
Beni, Yosobe, Hattonkin, Engre, 
Massu, all of which, I fear, will need 
+ manager. either by pre-fixes or suf- 


fixes, and more than likely the or- 
one also. 
The whole difficulty as to names 


can readily be overcome by the fertility 
of American ingenuity—that is, they 
can have a new and fascinating name 
substituted for the old!!! 

J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Md., February 17th, 1891. 
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Good Roads. 


The people of any neighborhood 
who take timely foresight and care to 
insure facilities for night trayel and 
the easy transportation of farm prod- 
ucts and home necessities, are sure 
to erelong enhance the value of 
their lands and so make their locali- 
ties desirable and inviting to those 
who are looking for new places for 
settlement. Good highways are an 
imperative necessity, the most im- 
portant economies of a community of 
farmers. They obviate wear and 
breakage of vehicles; save much 
wear and worry of horse flesh; 
shorten time of transits (which is 
money), and certainly are a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction to the way- 
farer. ‘The question now agitating 
farmers in nearly all localties more 
and more is, shall we longer rest 
satisfied with jolting over roads of 
irregular grade, rough with cobble 
stones and boulders, and abounding 
with deep water-filled ruts and gul- 
lies, or shall we have them well 
graded, drained and made fit for 
smooth comfortable wheeling? In 
all neighborhoods where good roads 
are still the exception, there has 
been much talk through the long 
years of aggravating travel about 
plans to improve the thoroughfares : 
and doubtless much money has been 
expended, and much hard labor 
bestowed from season to season. It 
may be that in some cases, certainly 
not in all, the money so appropriated 
was used honestly by supervisors 
and overseers and the work done 
without censure. At best the trou- 
ble was the absence of a well ar- 
ranged and digested system, to 
properly direct the application of the 
means at hand. 
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Now, we submit that there is noth- 
ing so mysterious about this road 
making process as some people im- 
agine. Good ways depend upon cer- 
tain physical conditions—on certain 
mechanical principles which cannot 
be set aside or ignored by mere hap- 
hazard or guess-work methods. If 
roads can be kept sufficiently round- 
ed, and so entirely free from irregu- 
larities as to allow of a perfect shed- 
ding of all falling water, a great 
saving of current expenses afterwards 
may be insured and a permanency of 
sbape and surface obtuined, the most 
desirable for light or heavy wheeling. 

And now we come to the consid- 
eration of a plan. We are of the 
opinion that the most effective way 
of keeping the highways in good 
travelling condition is the ‘* contract 
system.’’ ‘This system has proved 
so successful and satisfactory in the 
construction of all kinds of build- 
ings, docks, vessels and the like im- 
provements, whether employed by 
government or by individuals, that 
it has almost everywhere grown into 
exclusive favor, save in the working 
of roads. Not that it is an absolute 
safe-guard against exorbitance and 
dishonesty, for every rule has its 
exceptions, but it seems to be the 
surest way of accomplishing objects 
in view satisfactory to both parties, 
the employer and the employed. 
Then why not set it to work to im- 
prove our highways? In our next 
number we will continue this 
subject. 


Plowing Ground Too Wet. 








The farmer who thinks he knows 
it all, and who contrary to sound 
advice and the experience of experts 
in his business, persists from year to 
year in plowing his lands in the 
spring, when water runs bebind his 
plow, or when the turned furrows 
look sleek and shiny, shows himself 
ignorant of the first principles of 
wisdom in working up a soil for 
crops. Such usage to soils will do 
for making bricks, but not for the 
making of a good crop of corn. 
Mark the fields of this man in the 
late spring and summer days, how 
they abound with clods to the hin- 
drance of a perfect working of the 
crops. The bad effects of such im- 
proper plowing will often continue 
for many years after. To get the 
spring work ahead is the plea for 
the habit. Better get a great many 
other needful things done instead, 
80 they will not be in the way when 
the ground sufficiently dried out by 
sun and winds will crumble and not 
pack together after the plow. Ask 
the most successful farmers around 
you if we are not giving good advice. 


Maryland Immigration Convention. 


In response to a call from Gover- 
nor Jackson the Maryland Immigra- 
tion Convention met in Baltimore 
February 18th, and discussed meth- 
ods of attracting desirable immigrants 
to the state. The direct result of 
the meeting was the formation of a 
state society, which will meet an- 





nualiy in Batimore, and use all 
legitimate means to develop the re- 
sources of the state. 

Governor Jackson opened the 
meeting with a brief address, thank- 
ing those present for the interest 
they had taken in the movement. 
Hon. Jas. U. Dennis, of Somerset 
county, was clected chairman, with 
Hon. Edward Stake, of Washington 
county, secretary. A report of the 
Maryland delegates to the Southern 
Interstate Immigration Convention, 
which was held last December in 
Asheville, N. C., was read by Major 
Henry E. Alvord, president of the 
Maryland Agricultural College, and 
chairman of the Maryland delega- 
tion. It reviewed in a concise man- 
ner the work and practical results of 
the Asheville convention, with the 
lessons to be drawn therefrom, and 
was received with marks of approval. 

Addresses were delivered by several 
gentlemen from different sections of 
the state, and some valuable sugges- 
tions made. A committee was ap- 
pointed to propose a plan of organ- 
ization, consisting of Edward Stake, 
Washington county, chairman ; 
Charles Abert, Montgomery county ; 
Charles D. Emack, Prince George’s 
county; R. L. Gulick, Dorchester 
county; Wm. B. Sands, Baltimore 
county; Wm. LL. Amoss, Harford 
county ; Gen. Felix Agnus and Col. 
Fred. Raine, Baltimore; Samuel Cox, 
of Charles county ; H. H. Dashiells, 
Somerset county, and Major Alvord, 
of the Agricultural College, at large. 
The committee reported the follow- 
ing scheme for a permanent organza- 
tion, which was adopted : 

«s This convention hereby organ- 
izes itself into the Maryland State 
Immigration Society. Its officers 
shall be a president, a secretary, a 
treasurer and a vice-president for 
each county and each legislative 
district of Baltimore city. These 
shall appoint an executive committee 
to be chosen at this time, to serve 
until their successors are elected. 

‘s There shall be an annual meet- 
ing of the society held in Baltimore 
on the third Wednesday of January 
of each year, and the society shall 
be composed of delegates from each 
legislative district of Baltimore city 
and from each county immigration 
society, one of which, it is recom- 
mended, be formed in each county 
of the state and in each legislative 
district of Baltimore city. 

‘‘That in the absence of such a 
county or district society, the vice- 
president for that county or district 
shall call a public meeting of the 
citizens interested in the question, 
and appoint as delegates to the state 
meeting a number of persons equal 
to the number of representatives 
such county or district has in both 
branches of the General Assembly. 

«‘That the executive committee 
appointed at this meeting shall pre- 
pare, and submit to the next meet- 
ing, by-laws for the regulation of 
the society, and transact such other 
business as may be necessary to 
promote the objects of its forma- 
tion.”’ 








Hon. James U. Dennis was elected 
president of the permanent organiza- 
tion; Mr. Wm. B. Sands, editor ef 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, secretary, 
and Col. Fred. Raine, treasurer. 
The executive committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Col. Edward 
Lloyd, Edwin F. Abell, Enoch 
Pratt, Col. Richard Contee, Edward 
Stake, Major Henry E. Alvord, and 
the Rev. Augustus E. Shade, the 
representative of the German Union 
Ministers’ Meeting, which is inter- 
ested in bringing to America a de- 
sirable class of German imm’‘grants. 

Vice-presidents from the counties 
were elected, as follows: Baltimore, 
Thomas B. Todd; Anne Arundel, 
Richard Baldwin; Calvert, James 
T. Briscoe ; Carroll, Frank Brown ; 
Charles, Samuel Cox; Dorchester, 
Capt. Thomas Bb. Travers; Fred- 
erick, L. V. Baughman; Howard, 
John W. Renehan; Harford, Wm. 
L. Amoss ; Kent, Wm. B. Usilton ; 
Montgomery, Charles Abert ; Som- 
erset, H. H Dashiell; Talbot, Wm. 
Collins ; Wicomico, James E, Elle- 
good ; Worcester, Rev. Wm. Dail ; 
Washington, Wm. H. Armstrong. 
Vice-presidents from the other 
counties will be appointed by Presi- 
dent Dennis, who was also instructed 
to appoint a spec'al finance com- 
mittee of ten business men of Mary- 
land, who are in full sympathy with 
the movement, whose duty it shall 


be to collect funds to carry out the. 


purposes of organization. 

It will be seen the plan contem- 
plates no -state aid or political 
patronage or direction, but , is 
founded on concentrated popular 
effort and business methods, 





A Great Compliment. 





The proprietor of THz AMERICAN 
FARMER was recently the recipient 
of a great compliment from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Maryland 
Horticultural Society. It took the 
shape of a banquet at the St, James 
Hotel, during the progress of which, 
Mr. Sands was presented with a 
handsome bronze vase and tray, 
with a stand for their proper display, 
the gift being intended as a lasting 
memento of the Committee’s appre- 
ciation of his work for the Society. 
A silver plate bears the inscription 
««Presented to Wm. B. Sands, in ap- 
preciation of his long and efficient 
services as its Secretary, by the 
Maryland Horticultural Society, Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1891.”’ 

Mr. Wm. H. Perot, Ex-President 
of the Society, presided, and Mr. 
James Pentland made the presenta- 
tion address. 


Farm InstituTE.—The second of 
the series of Institutes, under the joint 
auspices of the State Grange and 
Experiment Station, will be held at 
the Grange Hall, Brighton, Mont- 
gomery county, Wednesday, March 
18th, beginning at 10 A. M. The 
subject will be «‘Dairying ;’’ Major 
Alvord will discuss the «‘Organiza- 
tion and Management of Creame- 
ries.”’ The chemical side of the 
question as to quality of milk and 





methods of testing, etc., will be 
handled by Mr. Patterson, of the 
Experiment Station. «Breeds of 
Cattle Best for Creamery Patrons,’’ 
will be under the care of Mr. Hay- 
ward. Practical experiments with 
milk will be one of the features of 
the meeting, showing the latest ap- 
paratus, and demonstrating the best 
methods for testing the quality of 
milk; also a dairy centrifuge will be 
in operation, showing the mechani- 
cal methods of separating cream 
from milk. Everyone interested is 
cordially invited to attend. 





THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
MontGomery County held its an- 
nual meeting February 18th. The 
President made his usuai report on 
the condition of the Society, and 
what had been done during the past 
year. ‘The treasurer reported a sur- 
plus of $10.25, after all expenses of 
the last fair had been paid. The 
Standing Committee on the condi- 
tion of crops and forestry made its 
annual report, showing a tolerably 
flourishing state of affairs in the 
county. The salaries of the Secre- 
tary and ‘Treasurer were fixed at 
$100.00 each. 

The following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Robert H. Miller; 
Vice-Presidents, William E. Mun- 
caster, Col. James A. Boyd, G. F. 
Snouffer, John C. Bentley, Lee 
Offutt and H. J. Grey; 'l'reasurer, 
Edw. C. Peter; Secretary, John E. 
Muncaster; Executive Committee, 
J. H. Bogley, H. H. Miller, George 
Shaw, Frank C. Hutton and William 
Dorsey. 





Keep the Receipts. 

It sometimes happens that a bill, 
after having been settled, is again 
presented for collection—not always 
intentionally it may be presumed, 
but because of neglect to credit the 
payment. Therefore, in these times 
of sharp practices, the habit of tak- 
ing a receipt for every bill paid by 
the farmer, will often stand him in 
good stead. Sharpers in the cities 
imagine most of the tillers of the 
soil to be ignorant men, and so look 
in this direction for their victims. 
If you have been careless in regard 
to this matter, it is in order now to 
take a new departure. Fasten to 
one end of a short wire a small 
block, sharpen the other end and 
curve it round, so as to serve as a 
hook for hanging up. On this, string 
all the receipts as soon as obtained, 
and they will always be handy for 
reference, and will be found at the 
moment in order of dates. 


A good Jack is so scarce an arti- 
cle in Maryland, that it is scarcely 
worth our while to call attention to 
the advertisement of the Record 
Manufacturing Company’s Monarch, 
which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


= 








PERSONS desiring to stock their 
streams with trout are referred to the 
advertisement of the State Fish Com- 
mission, which will receive applica- 
tions for these fish of several varieties. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
The What Te Do Clab. 


OUR MOTTO. 
Do what you can, 
Not what you cannot ; 
Not wh it you think ought to be done, 
Not what you would like to do, 
Not whatyou would do if you had more time, 
Not whatsomebody else thinks you ought toco, 
But, do what you can. 








Berore | drop the subject of the 
family table, I want to say another 
thing, because I am satisfied it is worth 
saying. We all know of the destruc- 
tion of dishes to which housekeepers 
are liable, especially those who keep 
hap-hazard servants; well, I have 
found only one check upon it, and that 
is to have the dishes, used on our table 
every day, different from those used 
in the kitchen. They need not in 
these days be expensive, because nice 
dishes can be had for very little more 
than common ones. While there is 
nothing really nicer, or prettier, than 
plain white on the table, I find that 
a little decoration on dishes increases 
their value immensely in the estima- 
tion of servants, and they handle 
them much more gingerly. Moreover 
such dishes are usually in sets, and 
we notice at once if the set is broken, 
which we often do not, when all our 
dishes are white; but, whether they 
are decorated or not, it is well to have 
them entirely different from those used 
in the kitchen, even if the kitchen 
dishes have to be decorated. About 
two years ago I got a half dozen com- 
mon blue cups and saucers for my 
kitchen. The cook was so delighted 
with them, that she had me get the 
other half dozen at the village-store 
for her. Now comes the incredible 
part of that experiment: as yet nota 
single cup or saucer of those is 
broken, and besides that the white 
ones which I use on our table have 
never lasted so well as during those 
two years. It is not due to that cook’s 
admiration for the blue set, because 
she has long since gone the way of all 
cooks, but, in the transmigration of 
cooks, good, bad and indifferent, that 
followed, being distinctive, these cups 
and saucers were easely counted, and 
therefore must be accounted for if 
missing; and the cook, finding she 
was held accountable for them, hunted 
them up. 

And now may I address a few words 
of apology to your worthy typographer 
for the bad writing which I know 
must often put him to his wits end, 
but, as he fuiled to set me right in the 
matter of waiters, in my last, [ rise to 
explain that I consider them an uncom- 
fortable restraint upon conversation 

(not convenience). I only wonder 
that 1 am so seldom mis-printed, and 
I will try to mend my pen in future. 
HELEN BLAzers. 

Does Try AGAIN know that those 
inside belts of boys’ pants, of which 
she writes in her last, can be bought 
with the button-holes already worked 
in them? Many persons abhor but- 
ton-hole making, and to them this is 

a great help. The idea she gave us 


for sewing them on is a good one. I 
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am glad to see that boys’ pants are 
creeping down over their kvees a little. 
It is not nearly so hard to keep pants 
whole as the knees of stockings. 
Knee-caps that were thought at one 
time an unmitigated blessing, did not 
prove to beso. They are weakening to 
the knee-joints, and expensive if bought 
ready-made, and if home-made as 
troublesome as mending stockings. I 
reinforce my boys’ stockings with 
pieces from the legs of old stocking- 
legs. By-the-by, some one lately told 
us of using old stockings as mittens to 
protect the hands and dress sleeves 
while at work. I have long been in 
the habit of cutting off the feet of old 
stockings and using the legs to draw 
over my dress-sleeves as long as 1 was 
working about the house. It eaves wear 
and soiling the sleeve, and holds itself 
in place better than any sleeve protecter 
made for the purpose. Leaving the 
feet on is good, no doubt, for some 
purposes, where they are not in the 
way. Why would not old stocking- 
tops be good to draw over our boys’ 
knees while they are at play. It just 
occurred to me that they might. 
DorotuHEA DOOLITTLE. 


I soon became aware that kid glove 
calling was an all-important consider- 
ation with everyone I met. First the 
people with whom I was staying gave 
a great deal of thought as to whom it 
was expected would call, and to those 
who did so; also during such calls 
there was more or less discussion about 
calling here and there, among my 
friends and their callers, showing how 
hard it was in many cases to do full 
duty in that line, and among the more 
intimate friends how often they were 
caught in a state of unreadiness. An- 
other thing struck me most forcibly, 
after the experience of my former 
visit, which was, how different the 
calling seemed to be when the family 
adjourned to the semi-secluded parlor, 
with its unfamiliar surroundings, to 
receive their friends, from what it was 
in home quarters. 


At first, too, it struck me that the 
people of the town were extremely 
dressy and formal, but I found before 
I left that it was only that they always 
put on their dest for making calls, and 
also adopted, to some extent, company 
manners for such occasions. In meet- 
ing the same people afterward, I found 
them as genial and unconventional as 
anywhere else. I shall always be glad 
I staid there long enough for all in- 
debtedness of that kind to be cancelled, 
as the people seemed so much more 
enjoyable after that was over with, as 
if a great weight was off their minds. 
Of course, all this did not eentre in 
my humble self, there were other visi- 
tors in the town at the same time, and 
I had thus an opportunity to observe 
a little fun behind the scenes, as it 
were. How I pitied their busy house- 
keepers, who had no sooner accom- 
plished their duty to one friend, than 





another, with claims equally pressing, 
hatl a visitor to whom the same cour- 


tesy was due. It all seems to me, in 
looking back, to some extent the effect 
of fine parlors, set apart from everyday 
life. Such parlors have a subduing, 
or constraining, influence on the host- 
ess as well as on the guest. ‘They are 
well enough when people have to pro- 
tect themselves from undesirable inti- 
macies, as they must in large places ; 
but in acommunity where everybody 
knows everybody, and where a degree 
of intimacy is a matter of course, I 
think parlors, card cases, and such 
oppressive formalities, nonsense. I 
suppose the home heartiness of the 
other way has exposed to me the shal- 
lowness of it. AMANDA A. 


It is our duty to try to be present 
at the roll-call, but at that time I 
guess my sleeves were rolled up for 
some home duties, and such cannot be 
neglected or laid on the shoulders of 
others, these days, now that we have 
not our “Black Mammies” to fall back 
on. I am at a loss just now about 
setting out pear trees in an old orchard 
that is fast going into decay. I know 
from experience it does not answer to 
replant with apple trees, even if the 
old spot is in planting. Can some 
of the readers give me information on 
this subject ? 

I saw a valuable recipe in THE Am- 
ERICAN FARMER about three years ago 
for painting outbuildings with cement, 
which I tried at that time, and was 
much pleased with the experiment. 
It gave the barn a stone color. I used 
dull red paint for trimmings, but a 
brighter red would be prettier, and I 
would advise the roof to be painted 
the same shade of red. This cement 
was mixed with milk—mixing only a 
small quantity at-a time, as it does not 
answer to stand. I hope to tar the 
roofs of my barns this year—if I can 
find enough golden eggs todoit. You 
know, sister housekeepers, eggs are 
the currency now, and here let me say 
it pays to give much attention to our 
hens, their food, which should be egg- 
producing, and their houses, where 
lime should be freely used. I also 
advocate the frequent use of kerosene 
oil on roosts, and they should be 
changed every few weeks, being put 
out to air, being careful to set them a 
distance from the houses. I used the 
wash (paint), spoken of above, on one 
of my new houses, but experience 
teaches me whitewash—the use of 
lime—is better. 

On reading the article “Relying on 
Home Resources,” I thought many of 
us, when entertaining city friends, 
could give a tempting dinner by rely- 
ing on our gardens, orchards, poultry 
yards and dairy, altogether, and not 
attempt to get the California or Florida 
products. Now is a good time to have 
the orchards, vineyards and raspberry 
hedges pruned and dug around. I 
shall have an eye to mine very soon, 
hoping the quantity and quality of 
fruit may bring me rich reward for 


Lily” and “Lien Chu Lily,” which I 
have been growing in eand, gravel and 
shells, with water in the bowl up to 
the spout on the bulb. I bought 
them of The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Chester county, Pa., to- 
gether with other bulbs. I have 
bought roses of this firm for years and 
found them to be so reliable and 
generous, the latter cannot always be 
eaid of seedsmen. I hope to see these 
lilies blooming befure Easter, as they 
are of quick growth, blooming in less 
than a month. And what beautifies a 
house more than flowers when the 
country around has on its sombre win- 
ter garb? It takes a little money to 
buy bulbs and roses. Yes; but an 
old hen or rooster sold from the poul- 
try yard will buy a nice lot, and the 
place be better off to be rid of the old 
fowls. BESsSIE. 

Bra pardon, Ceres, I did not say 
Saratoga chips would be beéfer if they 
were cooked too brown. I said they 
would be bitter. Should not wonder 
if I failed to dot the 2. 

Helen B., please let me know how 
you always keep a clean table-cloth 
and napkins on your dinner table, or 
supper or breakfast! Someone said 
last year that they could do a great 
many things that I can’t do. Some- 
times I think, well, may be, they can’t 
count as many “ Olive Plants ” around 
their tables as I can. Indeed, I do 
want to know how to keep our table- 
cloth clean. My better half, and the 
boys “just ‘did not do any thing but 
hook their coat-sleeve in the handle 
of the cup, and somehow over went 
the coffee.” Now, friends, please, I 
do not mean that this, or similar cir- 
cumstances happen every meal, but i¢ 
seems to me that something, little or 
big, is bound to go amiss with our 
table-cloth. 

And as for the napkins, so many of 
them have gone to school and not re- 
turned, that I do not have much 
trouble with them on the table. Say, 
am I not to be pitied? Speaking of 
napkins going to school, I wish some 
of the Club, who have experience in 
the matter, would tell us of some ap- 
petizing lunches for children’s school- 
days. We cannot always keep cake 
on hand when there are so many little 
mouths that ‘love it. “Bread and 
meat becomes tiring ;” “ preseryes will 
soak through bread and become mes- 
sy ;”*“light bread dries up;” “biscuits 
get too hard,” and dear knows what 
all the other things do. One of the 
boys “struck on a good thing,” he 
said, the other day by putting Welsh 
rabbit between slices of bread, but 
who would want that every day? 

Please take up LUNCHES next, and 
then let’s finish up the dining room 
afterward. 

Amanda A., we are all interested in 
your outing, so we will expect you to 
try again. 

I wish a Stranger had gone to that 
Carnival and told us of some of the 








the cost and labor. Before closing, I 
must tell you of my “Chinese Sacred 


funny things she saw. I like funny 
things. Try AGAIN. 
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I am Try Aaatn’s t/other half, and 
as the Club lets Satty Lunn bring 
Jon E. Cake to meetin’ with her, I 
claim a chance to come, too. 

Now, ladies, I don’t want you to 
think Iam such an awkward fellow 
as TRY tries to make appear. I like a 
nice white tablecloth and abominate 
a colored one, and am the last man in 
the world to color one with coffee. 
It all comes of Try’s sharp eyes, for 
she thinks a tablecloth out of credit 
that, to my masculine gaze, still seems 
all right. In fact I think my ideas 
of cleanliness and her’s are several 
degrees apart. 

My man-of-all-work, who cleans my 
horse, runs errands and makes the 
fires, generally looks after my “growl- 
ery”, a8 TRY calls it, (I call it my 
library). He sweeps it out as a man 
would, but this morning she “ raised 
Cain” about it, and declared if he did 
not keep it cleaned she would never 
set foot in it again. What am I to do? 
Am I to give up and allow a woman 
to go to putting my desk and books to 
rights and then come in and not be 
able to find a thing I want? I tell 
you, ladies, TRY is a whole team alone, 
and we have a grown daughter (I’ll 
take that back, she is only 16), who is 
beginriing to boss me, too, and there 
are four other girls coming on, 80 
shall I keep up the effort to have one 
little room just as dusty and littered 
up as I choose, or shall I give up the 
whole house to the broom and dust 
brush ? BaRKIS. 


Pope, the poet, said: “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” The Pope 
of Rome would gay, if he is infallible, 
my dear poet, that may sound very 
well in poetry but, when the sound 
dies away that is about all there is of 
it, as far as man is concerned. Men 
may size up each other in a horse- 
trade or something of that sort, but 
women have to do the studying to 
bring out their fine qualities, and she 
would have a herculean task without 
the aid of the mechanical power of the 
lever. Archimedes said: if he had the 
proper lever and the fulcrum placed 
right, he could move the earth. Gould 
says: let me manage the railroads and 
I will own it. If they have their way 
they may make things lively. 

But to go back to the average man: 
after studying him up and adjusting 
the lever properly, it is astonishing 
how easy he can be moved to suit our 
purpose; to illustrate, I will cite a 
small affair I had with my pink of a 
husband: He went to town witha 
load of grain and came home with a 
brand new suit of cloths for HIMSELF. 
I told him I admired them very much 
and when he got inside of them should 
like him the most; but, in order to 
have things correspond, I must have 
& new bonnet, for I have worn mine 
out so much in damp weather it is 
badly wilted. I noticed, he then went 
to feeling in his new pockets and from 
his looks thought there was not much 
money in new clothes when he asked 
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me, how many bonnets it took to 
carry me through one season (here is 
where the lever came in and- worked 
nicely). I asked him if he did not 
notice Mrs. B’s new bonnet in church 
last Sunday, that looked as bright as 
a violet sprung up among the dry 
grass. He said he did not, but if she 
had one, I should not be out-done by 
B’s wife and must keep even with her 
or a trifle ahead. The next Sunday 
Mrs. B’s hat was eclipsed, and I en- 
joyed the sermon immensely ! 

Those not accustomed to the use of 
the lever must be cautions in moving 
stubborn bodies in placing the fulcrum 
so that the weight will not roll back 
and throw the long end in the air— 
and the holder with it. A little prac- 
tice will make that all right. 

I was reading lately in the Second or 
Third Reader of a poet that signed his 
name Otway, and from what he says 
{ think he was brought up about right 
and reflects great credit on hie in- 
structors, and his family must feel 
proud of him. I will give the first 
lines of his produce: 

“OQ women, lovely women! nature made 
thee 
To temper man! we had been brutes with- 
out you. 
SaLLty LUNN. 

P. 8.—Thanks to our worthy sister 
for her view of writing vs. talking; 
when committed to writing ties up to 
it; it shall have a big place in my 
memory. 8. L. 


Hours of Ease. 








Fault Finding. 


It would seem that we might be 
content with the faults that force 
themselves upon our notice, without 
hunting for more, since there is no 
scarcity of them anywhere; but, 
some people are never satisfied, and 
must needs occupy themselves in 
keeping an eye always on the look- 
out to see the ills that are not ap- 
parent. If the world were any 
better for their efforts, we might ac- 
count for their diligence in the mat- 
ter, but it is rather the worse for the 
bringing so much that is disagree- 
able to light. Fault finding implies 
that the faults are not obtrusive, but 
have to be searched for; therefore, 
it may be safely inferred that until 
they are found, nobody suffers in 
consequence of their existence, yet 
the chronic fault-finder plumes him 
or herself upon being a sort of pub- 
lic benefactor in bringing every- 
thing and everybody to judgment. 
There is often, not the least doubt 
but that they mean well, yet they 
rarely get credit for their good in- 
tentions; and then too they make 
themselves so disagreeable, especi- 
ally if one has to live with them. 
If they would only be persuaded to 
turn their vigilance to better ac- 
count, the world might move as 
well with some faults left out of 
sight. It has, at all events, passed 
into a proverb that ««where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.”’ 

CERES. 





Hygiene. 
Use of Fruits as Food. 


Here in the South, it looks as if 
spring had really come, and judging 
from the lagging steps as though the 
spring fever had come also. Jonquils, 
Hyacinths, Violets, Narcissus, and 
lovely yellow Jassmine are blooming, 
the trees seem budding, and if the soft, 
warm winds continue, will soon burst 
forth rich in bloom. What shall the 
harvest be? Rich in fruit, I hope, for 
truly itis the ideal food. One of your 
members said “they had the beef and 
pork barrel to depend on.” How much 
better it would be for them if they 
would only increase the use of home 
raieed fruit as food. Use it ripe, cook- 
ed and uncooked. Substitute the use 
of beef and pork by grains, fruits and 
vegetables; use fruit at every meal ; 
when this is done, the farmer’s mil- 
lennium is not far distant. The 
mothers and sisters could go into the 
garden and pick, and even on some 
farms help to cultivate’ many of the 
fruits. This would be better than 
spending so many hours over a kitchen 
stove enduring the odors of the frying 
pan. 

This raising of fruit is not of inter- 
est simply as food, or healthful, but it 
can be made profitable financially ; for 
with the present information on the 
value of fruit, all classes of people will 
soon be willing to exchange much of 
the pork and salt meat for fruit,when, by 
large cultivation, you can afford to sell 
them at reasonableyates. The impor- 
tance of using plenty of fruit at this 
time of the year cannot be too strongly 
argued. All the patent pills and half 
the physicians’ prescriptions for aver- 
age human indisposition, are for one 
simple purpose—to drain the system 
of dead and injurious matter. Head- 
ache, dullness, sluggishness, fever, and 
two-thirds of the symptoms which 
precede some form or another of dis- 
ease, have their origin in imperfect 
human drainage. Ripe fruit will 
regulate this economy. It is better 
than any pill, for the action so in- 
duced is regular and constant in pro- 
portion to the supply. At best, the 
action of the drug is spasmodic. It is 
only a choice between twoevils. Fruit 
is a food and medicine; it nourishes 
and cleanses and is agreeable to the 
palate, and yet the burden of most 
people’s diet is salt and fresh meats, 
bread and potatoes; then when the 
system becomes clogged, they resort to 
pills and aperients. 

The range of fruit is large. ‘T'ry 
this remedy. Cut loose from doses, 
doctors, citrates and pills; study the 
working of your own system. No 
doctor can do this for you. It is your 
own house, and you should best know 
how to take care of it. Your strength 
of body and mind, cheerfulness of 
temper, clearness of head, skill in 
transacting business and making 
money, depend very much on keep 
ing the drainage of the system in as 





perfect a condition as possible. When 
blood is one-third ‘dead matter, the 
man or woman is “one-third dead. 
Moral courage, confidence, decision, 
wié, presence of mind, good address, 
powerful magnetic influence, and the 
right word and action at the right 
time and place, depend for their force, 
vigor and presence on proper bodily 
condition. The beneficial effects of 
fruit as an article of diet cannot be 
over-rated. There is such a field for 
choice that the most capricious need 
never be disappointed. Fruit is na- 
ture’s remedy, and an, unsurpassed 
one. Perhaps the long-sought-for 
elixir of life may yet be found in the 
fruit cure, which is within everybody’s 
reach. Ladies, if you wish to look 
young and possess; a beautiful com- 
plexion, use plenty of fruit. 


A ray of light and roses rare, 

A sunny look and words of cheer, 

Fruit that is luscious, ripe and sweet, 

Are a better cure for mortal ills 
Than bitter pills. 


A STRANGER. 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 





Our Boys and Girls. 
The Care iu the House—Chapter VII, 


Frank Stabler’s sister looked up 
from her sewing. She was sewing 
“out by the day,” and so was in a 
stylish neighborhood. Looking up, 
there was Miss Mayzie Fair, driving 
past, in her old time grandeur. Part 
of Georgies bitternees came from re- 
trospect of other people’s lives, not, 
that she begrudged them anything; 
but their sorrows and deprivations 
made the higher or lower plane the 
same thorny pathway that she had 
been used to. Some days, when, she 
religiously repeated a code: 

“Thankfal that I can get up.’’ 

“Thankful that my bread is good.” 

“Thankful that Frank got in ear- 
lier,” it was harder than ever. ‘To be 
thankful was her greatest cross, and 
she often 7 the heavy end with 
“I’m thankful for nothing.’ 

When the baby heard this he would 
put his hands behind him and think: 

“I’m making kisses for you, Mamma 
Georgie,” and she would get them by 
the handful. 

Baby had gone to the toy store 
with the nurse and the stylish chil- 
dren. He had on a pink and blue 
cap with a tassel, that he preferred to 
carry in his hand, “so’s I can see it,” 
and his little overcoat was an‘adver- 
tisement for his mamma. 4, 

Mayzie Fair had to come back to 
“Sodom,” as she called it the guest of 
a sympathetic girl friend. ‘The board- 
ers had left for a Christmas holiday 
and her plans for bringing society 
usages to the town, were still threa- 
tened. 

This day she ran against a darling 
of a boy in front of the shop window. 
He was absorbed in either the 
donkey with a movable head, or the 
two cotton sheep in a fold on wheels. 
His face was very serious and he 
didn’t belong to the little darkey, 
neither to the washwoman near him. 
Mayzie looked smilingly at him “in his 
pink and blue cap.” 

“What is it you want, darling? she 
asked heedlessly, knowing a quarter 








was a quarter in these times, 
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He stared leas of externals at 
the hind wheels of the sheepfold. 
“Come in with Maggie and buy the 
lambs, do, that’s a pet, and we’ll find 
” 


mama. 

He looked on, bat his mouth, was 

eo ed his little fist and put 
e opened his little fist and pu 
in her Teerlen, “Oome, buy it!” 

Just then the nurse came back for 
him with a scolding and little jerk 
that knocked the quarter into the 
store. 

“Stay inside here while I go for the 
others.” 

He ran in for his money and Maggie 
lefts 

What was in the baby’s head was 
this— 

A donkey with a head that wicks. 
Mamma said she wanted one when she 
was little and she got another sumf- 
kise, I’ll get one.” 

e put his mittened hand down on 
that rolly quarter. He had it tight, 
but people brushed him; he put his 
left hand up to his tassel and held his 
cap on. They pushed him more, 
maybe, if he got under the counter 
table, he’d be all right. He shoved 
the money along. There he was; but 
the money would lie on the floor, it 
wouldn’t come in his hand; he 
stretched his hand out; he made it 
small; he scooped at the coin, braced 
it against his foot, coaxed it with his 
bangly thumb; then, looked up, 
sweaty and tired at the laughing faces. 

“What is that baby doing ?” 

“Bless 7 | heart, 1 saw him scrub- 
bing over the floor, he’s been after his 
money all this time !” 

Then to think the nurse wouldn’t 
wait a minute for him to buy anythin 
and when he was going to tell his 
mama about it all, she took the quar- 
ter np fast enough and sent it back. 








Brief News Summary. 


Foreien.—The French papers 
that Bismarck has sent his papers 
don.—Dil'on and O’Brien were placed in 
jail.—Ex-Empress Frederick of German 
arrived in Paris and will soon go to Wind- 
sor to visit her mother, Queen Victoria.— 
Nearly 200 miners were killed by an explo- 
sion A Nova Scotia.—A d te battle 
took place between the Egyptians and der- 
vishes at Tokor, in which nearly 1,000 were 
slain. The Egyptians defecate] Osman 
Digna. 

NGRESSIONAL.—Senator-elect Peffer's 
credentials w: re presented.—The diplomatic 
appropriation bill passed.—The house com- 
mittee reported fur the impeachment of 
United States Judge Boarmann of Louis- 
lana —The howise passed the Indian appro- 
priation bill.—The senate passed the amen- 
ded copyright bill and several private pen- 
sion b ie —The house has twice held two 
separate legislative sessions in one day.— 
The senate committee on post-offices re- 

wrted favorably on the proposed new 
Puiladel bia miot.—The senate ed the 
Indian claim bill.—Senator Ingalls resigned 
as president of the senate pro tempore.—The 


to Lon- 


heuse the post-office appropriation 
bill.—Representative Sherman —— an 
adverse report on the proposition for a re- 


count of New York city.—The house ad- 
vanced the immigration bill to a vote.—The 
house committee reported adversely the sil- 
ver free coinage bill.—The direct tax-bill 
passed the house, and goes back to the 
senate, which will doubless agree with the 
amendment of the house. The amount to 
be returned the states is about $15,000,000. 
—In the House of Rep’s af er a long debate, 


the shipp ng bill was recommitted to the 


commitee on merchant-marine, with in- 


structions to report back forthwith a bill 


similar to the Senate i“ 
which was done, and the bill was passed: 
yeas 140, pays 120. 


GeNERAL.—The funeral of Admiral David 
D. Porter was held in Washington with 
he body 
was buried at Arlington.—A great flood pre- 
yailed in western Pennsylvania—The Astor- 


civic, military and naval pomp. 


Willing wedding «ccurrced in Phi’adelphia, | Mitt Feed.— Fi 
—Powderly was attacked by heart disease. 
—Father T. E Sherman, General Sherman’s roy 





tal sudsidy bill, 


—Ex-Governor Sibley, of Minnesota, died. 
—A madman emptied a train on the Iron 
Mountain road, killing the conductor and a 
Six men and the chief officer of 
ship Caribou were picked up at 
sea.—The legallt of the election of Senator 
Kyle of South is questioned.—Dis- 
astrous explosions of natural gas occurred 
in Pitteburg.—Philadelphia elected Edwin 
8 Stuart, republican, mayor, by 40,000.—The 
Nebraska legislature wants the Union Pa- 
cific road foreclosed —The faneral of Gen’! 
William Tecumseh Sherman was held in 
New York, and the body was escorted b 
15,000 men, including the President and h 
Cabinet, and a large military furce, to the 
Pennsylvania depot, where the body was 
— on special train for St. Louis, where 
t was buried with appropriate military cer- 
emonies.— Wisconsin legislature passed res- 
olutions against free coinage of silver.—S. 
A. Brown of Kalamazoo apy the —~ 
ton stallion Anteeo for $53,000.—A strike is 
threatened on the Pennsylvania western 
system —Greatest storms this season raged 
in many western states.—In New York 
there was a collission in the tunnel between 
a N. Y. Cent’land a New York and New Ha- 
ven train, six people killed and four — 
—U. 8. Senator E. K. Wilson of Mary- 
land died suddenly on the night of February 
24th.—Another attempt was made to settle 
Cherokee strip—Ex-Governor Chas. Foster 
of Ohio was nominated by the president to 
be secretary of the treasury.—Martin A. 
as yracuse was nominated to suc- 
ceed Shoonmaker as interstate commis- 
sioner.—The first triennial congress of 
women began in Washington, D. C.—Thou- 
sands visited the grave ot General Sherman 
at St. Loulis—Washington’s birthday was 
generally celebrated.—The Ohio flood is re- 
a py lives are known to have 
been lost on the wreck of the ship Eliza- 
beth at San Francisco just as she was enter- 


"“Siier 
ARYLAND—The Court of —_ filed 
an ag in the Canal case, affirming the 
decision of Judge Alvey in the Circuit Court 
of Washington Co., turning over the pos- 
sessions and management of the canal to the 
bondholders of 1844 —The residence of Hon. 
Wm. Walsh, in Cumberland, was ery a 
that 


B | $10,000 by fire—Judge Miller decided 


under the Mesyiend Oyster Law of 1890, 
oysters can be brought in the state for sale 
from foreign waters, but that the right of 
the State to inspect them continues, and that 
persons offering such oysters for sale must 
prove that they came waters outside 
the state —The residence of James H. Davis, 
at Taylorsville, Anne Arundel Co., was de- 
stroyed by fire— Prof. Wm. G. Fallowfield, 
pueed of the Chestertown public school, 
e Johnson, the well-known “ee | 
and historical writer of Elkton, and P. H 
Feddeman, 8r., of Centreville, are dead. 
—The Treasury Department remitted the 
fines imposed on the Maryland State steam- 
ers.—State Veterinary Inspector Ward re- 
rts that there is no cae 6 genes maprny in 
Western Maryland, where he made an in- 
epection in response to rumors. 











Baltimore Markets — March 24. 





BREADSTUFFS. 
Flour.—Quiet, but firm. We quote: 


City Mille Buper......cccsecsee csvecees G2 
City Mills (Rio brands) Extra...-... . 5 bet 


Baltimore High Grade Family ........ — 15 
Western Winter Wheat Super.. .... 31 50 
= ag 0 FRRRRB...cccccce 8 50 

- ™ ” Family....... 4 60 @5 00 
Roce cocecce coqnenses covescees 4 00 a4 50 
OMIDY «..+eess seceee cocccces soseeveces 3 65 
Hominy Grits.......cccccceees coeeeeeee 3 65 
Corn Meal, por 100 1b8.... ...seeeeeseeees 1 30@1 50 
Buckwheat Meal, new, per 100 lbs..... 2 50 


Wheat.—Southern dull; Western inactive. 
Southern Fultz sold at 100@108 cents, longberry 
for 108@108 cents, No. 2 spot 103 cents, May 
104 cents. 

Corn.—Southern dull, white selling at s4@65 
cts., yellow at 68@6444 cts. Western easy at 
62% cents for mixed Roe 

@Oats.—Firm, with light offerings. Ungraded 
Southern and Pennsylvania 51@54 cts., Western 
white 534@M cts., do. mixed i2@62% cts., 
stained and inferior 49@50 cts., No. 2 white 53% 
@54% cents, No. 2 mixed 52@52% cents per bush. 

Rye.—Active. The quotations as follows: 
Choice Western 90 cents, good to prime 85@8& 
cents, andcommon to fair 78@82 cents per bush. 

Hay.—Steady and firm. oice, $10,50@11.00 ; 
good to prime, $9.50@ 10.00; mixed, fair to good, 
$8.50@9 00; common and inferior, $6 50@7.00; 
Clover, $8.50@9.00; Cut Hay, choice grad cit 
standard brands, $12.00, delivered; New Yor 
cut $11.00@11.59 ; mixed grades, cut, $10@10.50. 

Straw.—Rye quiet, Oat slow and Wheat firm. 


7.50@8.50; Oat blocks, $9@10. 
stock about $1 per ton less. 
Timothy, $8 @ll; 
Straw— 
Ear C. rn $3.20@3.35 per barre). 
—Firm. Western brand 
12a13 Ibs. $23.00@24, do. medinm, 14a16 lbs., 





; heavy, over 16 Ib3., $20 
all on track; City 


Rye in carloads at $14@14.50 for large bales in 
sheaves, $10.50 @11.50 for blocks; Wheat, blocks, 
Short chaffy 
At Scales —Hay— 
Clovér Hay, $7@10 per ton. 
heat, $8; Rye, $11@13; Oat, $9 per ton. 


ie 

0 d middlings, 
Mille Middlings, $22 per 
son, arrived from Europe on the Majestic. ton sacked and delivered. 


Provisions.—Quict and steady. We quote: 
Sugar-pickled Shoulders 5. ; smoked - 
cured Bhouldors 6% cts. prone l. 


; 8 r-cured 
cents. Canvased and uncenva " 


2 


‘ Hams, small 
versace, 104@10% cts.; large averages 9k @10 
cts. er Ib, Mess Pork, old, $10.50, and do. new 
~—; bbl. Lard, best refined, pure, 6% cts. 


Dressed Hogs.—Quiet. The quotations were as 
follows; Small and smooth at 4% cents, rough 
and heavy »bout 4 cents per Ib. 

Butter.—Firm and advancing. We quote fancy 
creamery jobbing at 30 cents, do. straight lines 
26@2 cents, good to choice creamery 27@28 
cents per lb. Imitation creamery 25@26 cents 
78 Ib. Roll butter, fine, 19@20 cents, choice 
7@18 cents per lb. Fancy ladie-packed 25 cents, 
prime to choica do. 19920 cents per lb. Store- 
| ee t. + cents,and creamery Prints 28@30 
Cheese.—Firm. Fancy New York State, 58 to 
60 pounds, at 114@12 cents per pound; prime do. 
11@11% cents, New York fiats, bo to 45 lbs , 12@ 
R Fn Ib. Ohio flats, 1L@11% cents per Ib. 

49gs.—¥irm, at 15 cents per dozen for choice 
stock, Jobbing 1 cent higher. Ducks 29@30 cts. 
per dozen. 

Tebacco.—Receipts increasing and new crop + 
in demand, We qe: Maryland—Common 
and frosted, per 100 Ibs. $1@1.50; sound, common, 

; good, common, $4@5; middling, $6@8; 
good to fine red, $9@i1: fancy, stants: upper 
country, $3920; ground leaves, $1@6. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Beef Cattle.—Dull, with bmg ry! as fol- 
lows: Very best on sale to-day 4%@5 cents, 
those generally rated first quality 4%@4% cents, 
medium or good fair quality EIOTY cents, ordi- 
nary thin Steers, Uxen and Cows 14@2 cents, 
extreme range of prices 1¥@5 1-5 cents, most of 
the sales were from 2% @4% cents. 
ay and Lambs.— Fairly active in all the 
ards for good sheep and lambs. 


Quotations 

‘or sheep range at 44(@5\% cents gross for fair to 

good, and 54@5X for g to extra. 5@ 
6% c ‘nts gross. 


Swime.—Inactive. Prices ranging at 5@5X 
ood Western 5% cents net, most 


net. 


cents, and 
sales 5% @5 








New Re icious CycLopEpia.— 
Wanted an intelligent lady or gentle- 
man to introduce our new “Concise 
Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge” 
to the attention of Christian families 
everywhere. Nearly 1000  pageie 
Handsomely illustrated. Over 5000 
titles Grandest religious reference 
book ever published. Sells splendidly. 
For terms address A. J. Potter, Man- 
ager, 3 East 14th St., New York. 








R, J. Baker. R, J. Hollingsworth. 


R, J. BAKER & CO’S 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 


Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, No. 2 Ammonia- 
ted Bone Super Phosphate, Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone, No. 1 Dissolved Raw Bone. 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone, Pure Dissolved S. C. 
Bone Phosphate, Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone, 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


&@ Special Formulas Compounded. We invite corre- 
spondence and would be pleased to submit prices, 


Fusony,Lovut Point, Oca 40 South Chair $ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Brown Leghorns, White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


BALTIMORE, 1886— W hite Leghorns, Ist premium 
ing pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist puller. 
Brown Leghorns, Ist cockle, Ist and 2d pullets, 
Special for best W. L. fowl, Br. L. chick, breed- 
ing r= Leg., Sepleg W.L., and Gold Special for 
best breeding pen in Spanish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1887—White Leghorns, Ist breed- 
ing n, Ist chicks. Brown Leghorns, 1st 
breeding pen, Ist chicks. Special, best made 
in Spanish class. 

FREDERICK, 1888—White Leghorns, Ist and 2d 
breeding pen, Ist fowls, Ist checks. Brown 
Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including best 
breeding pen in Spanish class. Eggs from ex- 
hibition Leghorns $2.00 a setting. Other Leg- 
horns and sangshene $1.00 a setting. 

i. R. STEIGER, Laurel, Md. 


MOoONAROE. 
BLOODED SPANISH JACK. 























For service fees and full particulars call on or 


address 
THE HENRY RECKORD MFG. CO., 
Rechord, Md. 
As MULES are the most useful, also the most 
profitable stock to raise, every farmer should 
breed to our JACK, MONARCH, this spring. 











MARYLAND FISH COMMISSION, 
OAKLAND, MD. 
8. P. TOADV INE, Salisbury, 
G. W. DELAW DER, Oakland, 
Commissioners, 
App'ications will be received until March wth 
for Brook Trout. Rainbow and rman 
Brown Trout. The two latter should go in 
streams of larger flow than th > brook t-out. 
Apply to G. W. DELAWDER. 
Oakland, Md, 





The Breath of Spring is in the Air. 
Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is 1t not? 


Send for our Fime List of Carols, Anthems, 
&c., or for Easter Alleiulas (5 cts., cts. doa), 
Rosabel, or Our Offering [15 cts., $1. 
doz.),@ tata by Lewis. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season b fepatiet such 


Cantatas as Don Munio ($1.50, 50 doz.], k 

of Hesperus [365 ots., $2.40 doz.], 9ist Psalm (00 

a — ue Ballard. (Send for our list of 160 
‘an q 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 

are made successful by introducing easy Canta 
tas, like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) 
Lewis, or Garden of nz Flowers (4 cts. 
$3.00 doz.), or Hainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.8) 


doz.} Lewis. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
brilliant flower a New Flore's estival 


40 cts., $3.60 doz.|, New Flower Queen [60 cts., 
er = Kiagd om ou Mower to es ant 
. OZ. een -» $6. : 
Send for ne ~— 


Much attractive Exhibition Musie is 
feund in Schoo! Collections. 


Children's School Songs (35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat (50 cts.) charming action — — 
i 2. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts., 


0%. 
Any k mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mt. Dillon for Sale. 


233 Acres, about 4 Miles from Bai- 
timore Oity Limits, on the 
Old Frederick Road. 














One-third in chestnut, oak; poplar 
and locust timber; one-third in rich 
meadow land, with running streams 
through it; balance high and rolling 
with handsome building sites sloping 
to south and east. This property was 
the home of Daniel Carroll, one of the 
Commissioners from Maryland to sign 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The dwelling, an old English style 
cottage, was built by him over a cen- 
tury ago, 40x45 feet front, of white 
oak and heart pine, lined with brick, 
and as sound as when built. Large 
barn and all necessary outbuildings. 
Twenty varieties of shade trees sur- 
round the house and lawn, sloping to 
the east and south. Mt. Dillon is 
bounded on the east and west by 
property belonging to steamship com- 
pany presidents, who are now making 
extensive improvements; on the north 
by a cattle king, who has stables for 


south by scientific fruit growers. The 
soil is the best for timothy hay and 
blue grass pasture. The property 
will be shown by the owner on the 
premises. 

Notice TO REAL EstaTE BROKERS. 
This property may be sold for less 
than $100,000, in which case commis- 
sion will be light. 

For further particulars, address 


Ss. K. CROSBY, 


P. 0. Bex 83, 
Catonsville, Balto. Co., Md. 





True Danvers Onion Seed. 

My seed farms extend into Danvers, and I fre- 

uently buy of the best onion raise ere hun- 
dreds of bushels of their handsom onions to 

lant to grow seed from, sometimes paying a8 
bigh as five dollars a barrel. 1 offer such seed, 
all this year's wth and of my own raising, at 
8a pone. th a discount on la quantities. 
Much of the onion seed sold is either too flat or 
too round for true Danvers Choice Danvers 
carrot seed, $1.08 per pound. Seed catal 
sent FREE to every one. JAMES J. H.G 
GORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








ted tr of Nursery 
Stock. Catalogue free. 


Strawbe Plants, all varieties, 
‘= 2° ue. hi kinds 
HAL 





L, 
Marion Station, Md 














feeding 300 head of stock; on theg e« 
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Good Fertilizers 


py Sed are wee one ~ Fg on, 
made specially, without extra charge. 


PURE 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sulphate Ammo: Rani and Dis 
solved Bone—/for home miztures—sold 
at wholesale prices to members of the 


Farmers’ Alliance. 
POWELL’S RED BAG FERTILIZER-. 
for Cotton, Corn, and Peanuts, 
ee TRUCK a 


Track, 
POWELL’S POTATO FERTILIZER— 
are excellent, cheap and reliable. 
ara panghiet telting how Fertilizers 


are to use them for 
profit, free on we” 
AGENTS 
SSRTS| W.S. POWELL & C0. 
Fertiliser Manufneturers, 
wpooctpied Baltimore. Ma 








nencre 


wen CULTIVATORS 
















e. 
arry, New Jersey. 


WAM. PARRY, Parr 








xcesion NGUBATOR 


utetars oe eaeet CEO.H. EoeRe Geaaee ws 


- SEEDS. 


Annual My ay < all appllcanta. Tt contains gents 
VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the Gestrable moveliies of last season, and 

nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BEIDGEMAN, 

37 East 19th — New York City. 


The Best of All Caulifiowers ! 


Is the sort now sent out for the first time, the 








atly Erfurt are all excellent sorts, but an ex- | 


1) Qt: The Snowball, Gilt-edged and Extra 


Voean Fr aerecs 


<P i 


— 





ensive market gardener, who has raised these 

and all other sorts, believes that within three | 
years the most enterprising market gardeners 
will have dropped these and be raisin Ap 


tion, kage, 25 cts., pe 
oe e FREE to every one. EMS. H. GRE- 
Y & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


‘SOUTHERN MARYLAND» 


mm ESTATE AGENCY, 


1010 F Street, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








e” WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, Farms, 
desirably located and reasonable in_ price. 
Write, ow ing full description and all particulars. 


Cc. H. CALVERT & CO. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 


It s0, raise PERFECT | which are clean and inod 
VEGETABLES with See aasineen 


POWELLS i femmiers 
to make 


Fer GARDENS | 








sent Free. 
w. 8S. POWELL& CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Mfrs, 





Baltimore, Md. ~ 


COLORA NURSERIES 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 
Crows Fruits, Flowers, 
—ARD— 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line. 





I have for Spring of 1891, an especially 
fine lot of FRUIT TREES, especially AP- 
PLES—Southern Winter Apples for South- 
ern Planters; GRAPE VINES, Small Fruite, 
also a large collection of the best EVER- 
GREEN TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vite and 
Irish Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. Roses 
and Greenhouse Plants, etc. 

Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeavors to 
serve you well. 

GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 


The New Tomato ! 


From Canada OUGHT to be extra early, and as 
such it is sent out. The reports of the exper'- 
mental] stations speaks highly of it, and numbers 
testify to its earliness, productiveness, Jarge 3 
roundness, rich color and freedom from rot 
Per pry 15 cents; five for 60 cents, You 
will find 1t only in my — “ capalonse, which will 
be sent FREE toan . H. GREGORY 
& SON, Marblehead, 


WM. = 


Lanisoane Gardens Flare 


BELAIR AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Cougiry Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
kept Trees pianted and RB uned; gtading and 
ding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
at ~~ Orders by mail promptly attended 
0. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, — 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


CARDEN REOUISITES, 


(Established in 1837.) 








'No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore street, 


| Where he will keep in pat variety Decorative 

| and Flowering Plante, Bulbs and Roots; Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 

Florists’ Supplies; Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 

Y  ? Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
‘ood, &c, 


Several New Lines of Desirable Goods will 
be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


PULVERIZING _ ee ! 





” 
- 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, bringe it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the farmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardener, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feetapart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 


HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 











To SECURE EARLY AND LARGE CROPS, TRUCKERS AND PLANTERS SHOULD 





Manufacturers of BAUGH’S PERU (s 
and all Truck; BAUGH’S HIGH GRA 


ix per cent.) GUANO for Potatoes, Tobacco, 
POTATO GUANO; BAUGH’S SPECIAL 


CORN AND OATS FERTILIZER; BAUGH'S SPECIAL TOMATO COMPOUND ; 
BAUGH’S PURE RAW BONE MEAL; BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet 


BAUGH & SONS CO., 


239 South St., a Mé. 

















Every FARMER Boy 
Sipe espace eee 
flow weala I SEEDS. 
Gate ik the Ameren Agrtuiori | 
pripe of xi 
heat, ears 
F 8 to 500 bu. ‘suit 
ZK igh prices. A ph 


60,000 Bushels 
Seed Potatoes Cheap. 





Ses 























COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 







animal 
VENTS the deve 


BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER, 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY ey MOST LABOR, 


the PROC 
heat yg and PRE 


BACTERIA, 
R, 


thus nm Sue PUREST FLAVO 
and accoun' oe tor lentes 












and Silver Medals and 
Ip rt les and 12 sizes. 
catalogue free. 





» GRAPES: 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. New 





If you can’t go, do the 
pout best thing. Send 


Go South 50 cts. in Stamps for the 
7 Moathiy, Cornuco “ 


ear. You will get with it Freeza fine 
‘Norfolk: and the greed teens ng section of 
the South. Send 2 cent 8 p foreample vopy 


. ee Ed., —, based 


AGENTS ‘ to canvass for the es of R..4 


Home-Grown Nurser 


WANTED MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 
Unequaled facilities. One of the /argest,oldest- 
established,and best known Ni ITM in the country. 
Av atabliahe bi ase 


os = 


Cc 


T. 
n i 








All about the wien, New book, Dow’s 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp. 
illustrated; cloth; 50 cts. by 

mail. Dow's Ca- 


PO 


poni r ing 
Ns 

instructions, $2.50 by mail. te, w 
uestions and Answers, 10 cen full 


ddress Go. Q. Dow, No. | N. H. 


la EATON. | 





jumerous to mention, 


VERMONT FARM FARM MACHINE GO, sons FALLS T, 


WGASA. 


= 


tee, ‘Lows 


sa VINES 


SEED CO, SET, 





379 (FRUIT TREES 


Varieties |" Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 


A Pear, Cherry u 
Apple, rear, Ponc var gsttce 
ches Capa < aes 





| CREAMERY Dairy Pinturges 


Catalogue Free. A.H.RRj POrphiins Pas 


ARE YOUR | 


GRAPES $ PE ERFECT? 


Reng ee = Rot or See aes 


OWELL'S § S.COPPERDINE 
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BALTIMORE NWURSERIES. 
PEACH TREES A SPECIALTY. 


_ LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
1.90. 4) Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock. 
100 Acros in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 





c immense pure of APPLES, PEACHES, CHEBRIES, Arp. 
Pe ore standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNA- 
MUNtaL ve? RUBS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retatl. To dealers we can offer 
on favorable terms, and the best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on ap 
cation. Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


FRANEBLIN DAVIS & 
Office N. E. Cor. Baltimere and Pace Sis., 


Wet 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Established 1859. 


H. GIBSON. 


Allen Street, Locust “Polpt, Balto. 











Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 


Drain Tile (with or without collars), Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


At Lewest Prices and — te any in the Market. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 





Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention +4 the pase to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DPWABF PEARSG-—2, 3 avd 4 APPLES-—Standard and Dwart. CHERBRIES—standard 
and Dwerf. APRICOTS, CR B APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of oe most 

ular kinds, together with ~ 4 emal) fruite. Our Collections of EVERGREENS, ORNA- 
ER TAL TRE AND SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


wommes by the Northern Central and Penn- 
the West, Northwest and 











Maryland Kennel Club 


ANNUAL DOG SHOW 








AT THE ARMORY givens ® petecets on 
FIFTH REGIMENT A 
Marcu 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. ’ Penne TOUISVILLE. ND NDTANAPO ris 
OVER 500 Beds. OTHER PROMINENT POINTS its. o™4 
The largest Show Ever Held in Baltimore. Balurmore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Prov. Parker's CELEBRATED TRAINED Dogs Credeient LO MOND. South to 


Will give on Exhibition at 4 and 8.80 P. M, 
each 


+ 
day. No Es Extra Charge. nts ir the 


fl 
ATLANTIC C AND GULF STATES 


The only All-Rail Line with ne Omni- 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, Wise Msrort 
LMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, BRIE 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
a7 Baggage called for and cuecked at the 
notels and pervete residences through to destina- 
tion. Sleeping and Parlor Car accommodations 


secured. rough tickets sold and information 
given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Oor. Baltimore and Oalvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charies Street Station, 


And Pennsylvania Ave, Station. 


Tickets for sale at Talbott’ 8, 18N.C ee st,$ 
Show cyee mun 5 10 4. ws. to 10.80 


and Whiskey ‘ab 
——- home with 
Book of 
sent ag 

BM WOOLLEY. ¥ 
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BALTIMORE 


COAL TAR & MPG. CO)" 8oraitit. ootitamrriag, 





‘BIGH ‘CLAss 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Roofing Materials of all Kinds. 


Ready Reofing, Two-Piy and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof Coating. 


~ = 


iM Snel, uA 





= Pah 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 per M.; 
other sorts, including Michel's Early and Hoff- 
man; aleo Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 
| Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. Addr ss 


R. 5S. COLE. 


Hoofing Fe't, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing 
Paint, Black Gloss V arnish. 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime, 


The best disinfectants and preventives against 
all dir eases among horses and stock. 


WP" Send for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Office—300 W. Payette St. BALTIMORE. Works—Foot Leadenhall St. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES! 


Weare now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods which we guarantee 
” fally up t the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
’ Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 28 to 32 cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fer- 
_ ns tilizer, we are offering - 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers sold in the market at any price. 











ei eoeregs 1855. 


| GEORGE -O. STEVENS, 


S)SHES. 115 & (17 LIGHT ST., 





* | 7 BLI NDS OS¢ /) 
B Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, ORS 
E Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 

| Motbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 


S| Newel Poste and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 

| Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 

|and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


"GEORGE O. STEVENS. 


—E : 





mcOorr4aro PF» 204 GERG 

















GEORGE F. SLOAN & BRO., 
Lumper, Doors, Sasu Bricks, &c. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
414 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE. 


Zasteblished 1611. 


A. BD. WARNER, 


MANU FACTURER OF 


SILVERWARE AND RICH JEWELRY; @ 
English, Swiss and American Watches of the Best Makers. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Sler-Plated Ware, Tale Cutlery, ,, Wolding Presa, 














Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronszes, Opere Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &o, 
All of which is offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


An extra fine assortment of ny ve 7 











best and most ay varieti 
absolutely Free from all Taint of Disease, and strictly by -y 4 “Apple Bg 
splendid stock, comprising the best known of early queer. J 4h -, Varieties, as well as es very 
cream of most table and desirable keeping kinds. Also vee (Standard and Dwarf) 
Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most compiete assortment of Plum trees in the wens 
Shade and Ornamental rrees, Grape Vines, Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., £0 
New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address oo 


J. W. KERR, 


Denton, Caroline County, Maryland. 





16 W. Camden Street, Baltimore. HARMAN’S, A. A. Co., Md 





Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, as Second-Class Matter. 
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